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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Remain or 
Ratify? 

Last week the slogan “No second 
referendum, yes to a ratification 
referendum” was highlighted when 
London Mayor, Sadiq Khan, called 
for a “second EU referendum”. He 
predicted May would bring back 
a “bad deal” or an even worse “no 
deal”. Who will ratify or reject this 
deal - the Crown-In-Parliament 
alone (‘Westminster’ as it is more 
popularly known) or the peoples of 
our “Precious Union”. 

On BBC One’s Andrew Marr 
Show, Mr Khan said “It’s really 
important that this is not a re-run 
of the referendum but the British 
public having a say for the first time 
on the outcome.” This might seem 
clear that Khan is for ratification not 
a repeat of 2016. But you would be 
wrong. “My point is this” he said, 
“Rather than having a bad deal or a 
no deal, let’s put that to the British 
public with the option of staying in 
the EU.” (Observer 16 September 
2018) 

The EU referendum divided the 
country between the reactionaries 
and ultra lefts on one side and liberals 
and democrats on the opposite side. 
In Weekly Worker (Issues 1213 
and 1214 ‘Crisis of Democracy’ 2 
August 2018) I raised the slogan 
“No to a second referendum, Yes 
to a ratification referendum”. The 
demand for people’s ratification 
provides a democratic way forward 
for a divided working class. 

The reactionaries and ultra lefts 
are against any further referendum on 
Europe. Theresa May has repeatedly 
stated her opposition. The ultras say 
the same for different reasons. They 
live in their own special bubble 
where high principles insulate them 
from recognising their coincidental 
alignment. This same blind spot saw 
the SWP and the Communist Party 
of Britain line up behind leaving 
the EU alongside the Tory right and 
UKIP. 

On the opposite side are the 
liberals and democrats. The 
duplicitous liberals, like Sadiq Khan, 
whether left-Tories or right- Labour, 
serve the interests of the City and big 
business. Capital needs free trade, 
integrated supply chains and cheap 
workers which the EU supplies. The 
slogan of a ‘second referendum’ 
is a deliberately ambiguous slogan 
behind which liberals serve profit in 
the name of ‘jobs’. 

The divisions within the working 
class over British exit can easily 
widen and deepen. The liberals 
don’t care about this but working 
class democrats do. Barry Gardiner, 
the shadow international trade 
secretary, warned that another vote 
on EU membership could result 
in civil disobedience and social 
disruption. The hard right are ready 
for the ‘Great Betrayal’. A second 
referendum means feeding raw meat 
to the ravenous beast of Brexit. 

The democratic demand for 
ratification is different. A recent 
survey of Labour members found 
“that 86% of members backed a 
referendum on the outcome of the 
Brexit negotiations”. {Independent 
24 September). The 2016 referendum 
enabled the working class to vote. 
Scotland and Northern Ireland 
voted to remain. This is the key to 
a democratic and revolutionary 
approach to the Brexit divide. 
Working class voters across the 
Union must have the right to ratify 
or reject the Tory Deal. 

The Labour Party conference 


clarified the options. May, the 
Tories and Weekly Worker oppose 
another referendum. Blair, Alistair 
Campbell, Sadiq Khan and Chuka 
Umunna want a second remain 
referendum. McCluskey, McDonnell 
and Corbyn support a ratification 
referendum. Labour’s carefully 
constructed ambiguity was blown 
up when Keir Starmer declared, in 
an unscripted part of his conference 
speech, that a remain in the EU 
question was not ruled out. 

Left democrats (i.e. republicans) 
have a different perspective. The 
battle for European democracy 
recognises the strategic importance 
of Scotland and Northern Ireland. 
Having already voted to remain in 
the EU, why should they vote on 
that again? Their majority votes 
have been ignored by the Tories. 
If the English left had an ounce of 
internationalism and democratic 
commitment they would already 
have mobilised opposition to this 
violation of self determination. 

The left in England is a victim 
of Anglo-British chauvinism. Their 
minds are messed up with a kind 
of reactionary English nationalism 
which supports Theresa May’s 
“Precious Union”. Any international 
socialist who values the unity of the 
working class must fight against 
a second repeat referendum and 
call time on the British Union. The 
answer to Brexit starts from a united 
Ireland and a Scottish republic in a 
democratic Europe. 

Steve Freeman 
email 

Personality 

Andrew Northhall’s letters 
are occasionally off the wall. 
Nonetheless, they are always worth 
a read. 

Last week he took Mike Macnair 
to task for making personal 
comments against him (Letters 
September 20). But, Andrew, I think 
Mike was err ... replying to you. 

It is good to know that Andrew 
now admits that he should take 
his “fair share of ... responsibility 
for what happened” in the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe. It’s 
a pity, though, that criticism of 
the “authoritarian, top-down, 
‘command and administer’ systems 
of government” did not happen long, 
long ago. 

More to the point, albeit looking 
back from a great distance, what 
does comrade Northall propose 
should have been done. 

He adheres to an almost kings 
and queens version of history. This 
‘good’ general sectary, that ‘bad’ 
general secretary. If only the ‘bad’ 
general sectretary had died earlier, 
if only the ‘good’ general secretary 
hadn’t died so soon. 

Comrade Andrew, that is not 
Marxism, it is the politics of the 
personality cult. 

Stephane Just 
Canterbury 

Open selection 

Around 50 people met just after the 
end of the Labour Party Liverpool 
conference to discuss how to 
continue the fight for open selection 
(another word for mandatory 
reselection). Among them were 
Matt Wrack, general secretary of 
the Fire Brigades Union, and Chris 
Williamson MP. Others included 
members of International Labour, 
representatives from CLPs who had 
submitted similar rule changes and 
volunteers who had helped to spread 
the message. 

With over 90% of CLP delegates 
supporting the move to debate the 
issue, the organisers quite rightly, 
want to hit the ground running. 

Considering the role that Len 


McCluskey and Jon Lansman played 
in defeating this important political 
principle, it was decided that extra 
effort should be made to win over 
trade union members and branches 
to the open selection campaign. 
For example, urging branches to 
affiliate. Comrades will also produce 
a petition to go to Momentum (which 
needs to be signed by 4,000 people 
in order to be put up before to the 
entire membership). 

The informal meeting agreed to 
hold a conference on the issue very 
soon and to produce one ‘super rule 
change’ that could be used by as 
many CLPs as possible. There was 
some confusion about when exactly 
open selection could be brought 
back conference: some comrades 
feared that the undemocratic 
three-year-rule would prevent any 
amendment being heard next year. 
Others seemed convinced that this 
should be possible, as the issue was 
not actually properly debated. The 
decision was made to approach the 
conference arrangements committee 
for some guidance. 

There was an interesting 
discussion on how to deal with the 
reform of parliamentary selections 
that was voted through at conference: 
from now on, an open selection 
process will take place once either 
33% of all Labour branches or 33% 
of all affiliate branches (unions, 
socialist societies etc) of a CLP 
request it via the trigger ballot. 

Some comrades suggested that 
Open Selection could run a successful 
campaign to organise trigger ballots 
everywhere - “including particularly 
North Islington, where a certain 
Jeremy Corbyn is the MP”, as one 
comrade suggested. Not to get rid 
of him, of course, but to show that 
there is nothing wrong with giving 
the membership the choice who 
they want as their parliamentary 
candidate. 

Others feared that a successful 
campaign to run trigger ballots 
everywhere could take up a huge 
amount of resources and mean “that 
we might lose sight of the prize: Open 
selection”. There is, of course, also 
the danger that this could turn out to 
be too successful - ie, if lots of CLPs 
manage to win trigger ballots with 
the new system, this might reduce 
the sense of urgency in fighting 
for proper mandatory reselection. 
Again, comrades decided to seek 
guidance on how exactly this new 
type of trigger ballot would actually 
work, which might solve the above 
dilemma. 

There was also some discussion 
on how the campaign is “naturally” 
touching on other important issues 
where the Labour Party is ripe for 
radical reform. “There are lots of 
other issues where the left needs to be 
better organised”, said Matt Wrack, 
who lamented that some unions 
had voted against a rule change that 
wanted to introduce written standing 
orders for conference. 

Another comrade told how in her 
CLP, leftwingers are being stopped 
from running as councillors, because 
local campaign forums - which are 
usually dominated by councillors 
and regional officials - stopped 
them from being selected. A rule 
change to abolish LCFs and re¬ 
establish the much more democratic 
local government committees was 
withdrawn after the movers were 
“heavily leaned on”, she reported. 

All in all, it was an inspiring 
meeting. Hopefully it will push the 
fight for mandatory reselection and 
other democratic demands forward. 

Comrades who want to get 
involved should sign up on https:// 
www.labour-open-selection.org.uk. 
Bob Evans 
Birmingham 


Joe Robinson 

Thanks for the article defending Joe 
Robinson. He is a hero, not a villain 
who deserves an eight year prison 
sentence in a Turkish gaol. 

Having seen what Islamic 
fundamentalism has done to 
Afghanistan when he served there in 
the British army, he decided to fight 
against the Islamic State in Syria. 

On his return from Syria he was 
arrested by the British authorities. 
Why? Because volunteered to be a 
medic for the People’s Protection 
Units (YPG) in Syrian Kurdistan. 
The very forces that the Americans 
have been backing. Thankfully Joe 
was not prosecuted in Britain and he 
was released. 

Obviously he thought it was safe 
to travel abroad. But not to Turkey 
it appears. Joe did not know that 
under Recep Tayyip Erdogan Turkey 
has become a fascist state. The 
Erdogan government not only hates 
the Kurds, it hates all those who dare 
stand up against Isis - a medieval 
force of oppression, backwardness, 
rape and terror. 

There is clear evidence that 
Turkey and Isis work hand in glove. 
This had been known for years. 
Back in 2014 British prime minister, 
David Cameron was pressing Turkey 
“to do more” to prevent Isis fighters 
from crossing back and forth over 
the Turkish border. But Erdogan sees 
Isis as an asset. Turkey has recently 
been recruiting former Isis fighters 
into its ‘Free Syrian Army’ to shore 
up its occupation of Afrin. 

I urge your readers to join in the 
growing demands for the Turkish 
government to free Joe Robinson. 
Also please call upon your British 
foreign office to put real pressure on 
the Turkey government. 

Expressions of interest and 
concern are not enough. 

Ara Ghobadi 
email 

Hope 

I very much appreciated Jack 
Conrad’s obituary of Michael 
Bettaney {Weekly Worker September 
6 2018). It made fascinating reading. 

You may be interested in an 
additional detail. I have been told, 
that after his arrest, Michael not only 
passed on details concerning MI5’s 
operations in Northern Ireland to the 
IRA. He passed them on to Brian 
Keenan.. After joining the IRA in the 
early 1970s Brian rose in the ranks 
of the Provisional to become their 
quartermaster general. That meant 
planning bombings and travelling to 
the German Democratic Republic, 
Libya, Syria and the Lebanon to 
acquire arms and explosives. 

Keenan was, of course, sentenced 
to 25 years in June 1980, charged 
with organising the IRA’s bombing 
campaign in Britain. He was 
defended at his trial by the notable 
lawyer Michael Mansfield. Keenan 
widely correspond from his gaol cell 
- including, I believe, with a certain 
Jack Conrad. 

Anyway, whether or not Brian 
and Michael were ever met in prison, 


I don’t know. But it does make a 
great story doesn’t it. 

Michael Bettaney was obviously 
an intriguing, talented, complex and 
very charming individual. 

Too many comrades on the left 
seem to believe that the state is all 
knowing, all powerful. It isn’t, 
because it is made up of living, 
thinking, feeling human beings. Not 
automatons. 

That an MI5 agent such as him 
can be won to the cause of human 
liberation and communism should 
give all of us hope for the future. 

Alan J Walden 

New York 

Relaunch 

After a gap of some years, the left 
magazine Tribune was relaunched 
at a well-attended and enthusiastic 
rally at The World Transformed 
during Labour Party conference. 
Introducing a panel which included 
David Harvey, Dawn Foster, Owen 
Jones and Grace Blakeley, the 
journal’s editor, Ronan Burtenshaw, 
argued that there was a clear need 
for a magazine which reflected both 
the experience of the contemporary 
Labour movement as well as drawing 
on the “enduring relevance of our 
historical achievements”. 

Tradition was a key theme for 
Burtenshaw and he very deliberately 
identified his magazine with what 
he saw as the illustrious history of 
the Tribunite current and the Labour 
left since the 1930s. The first edition 
certainly had some similarities 
with the ‘original’ magazine, with 
articles covering current politics, 
history, culture, the arts and ideas. 
But both in form and content this 
Tribune is much closer to the US 
left publication The Jacobin. This 
is not surprising given that Bhaskar 
Sukara, publisher of The Jacobin , is 
also now the publisher of Tribune. 
The success of The Jacobin and the 
hopes for the new/old Tribune rest 
on the new layers who have been 
drawn into activity by the Sanders 
campaign in the US and the election 
of Jeremy Corbyn as Labour leader 
in Britain. 

The tone, layout and nature of 
the articles in Tribune certainly 
reflect many of the concerns and 
enthusiasms of these activists. 
Any new magazine that provides 
a media space for the discussion 
of socialism and the future of the 
labour movement is to be welcomed: 
after all, the range and size of our 
movement’s media is pitifully 
inadequate for the political tasks 
facing us. We need more magazines 
and papers: we need more voices 
and much more debate within our 
ranks. But can this Tribune make 
such a useful contribution to those 
discussions? We can but hope. 

However, given that the magazine 
proudly lays claim to both the 
discredited historical traditions 
of Labour left reformism and its 
contemporary manifestation in the 
inchoate politics of Owen Jones, this 
seems somewhat doubtful. 

Dave Jones 
email 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday September 30, 5pm 

LPM’s Stan Keable reports back from 
Labour’s Liverpool conference 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 
and Labour Party Marxists: 
www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 
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Stop feeding the beast 


Labour Against the Witchhunt held a successful fringe 
meeting at the Labour conference. Stan Keable reports 



Unapologetic and defiant 


here can be no greater 
I injustice than anti-racists 
m being accused of racism 
by racists,” the Scouse comedian 
Alexie Sayle told LAW’S packed 
fringe meeting on Sunday night. 
The potential for a “massive 
transformation” of the Labour Party 
and society opened up by “the 
miracle of Jeremy Corbyn” has 
overcome Alexei’s longstanding 
objection to voting. Having grown 
up in a communist family, he used 
to say: “Don’t vote, struggle against 
capitalism”. But, although Jeremy 
has changed all that, Alexei has not 
joined the Labour Party. A comedian 
needs to maintain their independence, 
he said, to be able to criticise any 
politician. The witch-hunters can’t 
expel me because I am not a member, 
he added, “so they can fuck off!” 
(The democracy we fight for, of 
course, includes the right of any 
Labour member, comedians included, 
to criticise all Labour leaders.) 

Jewish Voice for Labour’s Jo Bird, 
newly elected four weeks ago as a 
councillor in Birkenhead, pointed out 
that she and her comrades had been 
canvassing for weeks, talking to people 
about all manner of issues, but “no- 
one raised the issue of anti-Semitism 
on the door”. She was appalled by 
Birkenhead MP Frank Field. He 
rounded on the rank-and-file party 
membership within his constituency. 
He invented accusations of anti- 
Semitism and bullying. To all those 
party members falsely suspended and 
expelled, she said: “You are owed a 
huge apology. On behalf of the party, I 
am very, very sorry.” 

That moving apology became 
particularly poignant when 73-year- 
old Bob Walker, the youngest of the 
‘Garston 3’, described how three 
disabled pensioners were expelled 
for merely attending a meeting of 
the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition - to discuss socialism. 
Gerry Tyrell, Tony Lock and Bob 
were rewarded for their tireless work 
of knocking on doors and delivering 
leaflets in all weathers during the 
2017 general election campaign by 
being expelled. They were not told 
the names of their accusers or the 
evidence against them. Nor was there 
any hearing or right of appeal. LAW 


demands due process before any 
disciplinary sanction is taken. 

Ex-Liverpool councillor Tony 
Mulheam called on Jeremy Corbyn 
and John McDonnell to stand up to the 
witch-hunters: “No more apologies, 
no more retreats. When you apologise, 
you are accepting you did something 
wrong.” He called out Andrew Marr 
for the bias he showed that morning 
while interviewing Corbyn, insistently 
cross-examining him about anti- 
Semitism allegations for more than 20 
minutes. “Jeremy should have asked 
Marr who prepares such questions 
for him”, he said. Moreover, Corbyn 
should have asked: “Why don’t 
you show pictures of me on anti¬ 
racist demonstrations?” and “Why 
are Jews who support Jeremy never 
interviewed?” The smear campaign 
is “producing fear among Jewish 
people”, Mulheam added. 

Recalling the “ridiculously long 
list of charges” he faced in his own 
expulsion in 1986, comrade Mulhearn 
reminded us of how that earlier witch¬ 
hunt had been politically driven by 
the “bloated toad” Neil Kinnock. He 
insisted on getting people expelled 
regardless of the facts. “A witch-hunt 
is irrational”, said Tony, “because the 
decision has already been made”. At 
that time, John McDonnell had stood 
firm in his defence, but is now singing 
a different tune: “We need to be 
conciliatory, we are a broad church.” 
As LAW vice-chair Tony Greenstein 
commented: “Even the broadest 
church expels atheists. The ‘atheists’ 
in our party are those who are not, 
and never have been, socialists.” 

Chairperson Annyana Ndukwe of 
Liverpool LAW and Grassroots Black 
Left read out a solidarity message 
from Asa Winstanley of Electronic 
Intifada, who was unable to join the 
panel of speakers: 

Despite the new leftwing general 
secretary Labour has, the party 
bureaucracy is still disciplining 
members on entirely fallacious 
pretexts. One comrade in 
Brighton showed me a letter she 
received this very month from 
Labour’s head of complaints, 
Sophie Goodyear, warning her 
that several “provocative” tweets 
she’d allegedly written in 2016 


had “caused offence” and that 
such “abuse” would “not be 
tolerated” in Labour ... One of 
the three tweets cited was simply 
the comrade posting the headline 
and link to my April 2016 article, 
‘How Israel lobby manufactured 
UK Labour Party’s anti-Semitism 
crisis’ without comment... it seems 
that at least some in Labour HQ 
are treating critical journalism 
like Electronic Intifada as banned 
publications. 

Tony Greenstein, expelled in February 
2018, told us how he had also been 
suspended from the party in 1992 by 
then general secretary Larry Whitty, 
now a Lord - “well rewarded for 
services rendered to the capitalist 
state”, as comrade Mulheam put it. 
Comrade Greenstein emphasised that 
the witch-hunt is “not about anti- 
Semitism, it is about removing Corbyn 
as leader”. 

Chris Williamson MP, introduced 
by comrade Ndukwe as “one of the 
few MPs who is a tme socialist”, 
confronted the IHRA definition of 
anti-Semitism adopted by the party, 
declaring that he often describes Israel 
as an apartheid state. He compared 
Israel’s treatment of Palestinians to 
the fate of the Cherokees in America. 
Denouncing the “terrible injustice” 
being done to Jackie Walker, he 
condemned the way Marc Wadsworth 
had been “demonised as a bigot” for 
merely “asking a question at a press 
conference”. 

Comrade Williamson, advocating 
mandatory reselection, quoted Ed 
Miliband’s advice: “If we tmsted 
the members more, we would not 
have made so many mistakes”. And 
he laid into Neil Kinnock’s view 
that the party belongs to the MPs, 
not the members. As for those MPs 
who object to reselection on the 
grounds of employment rights: “It 
ain’t a job, mate! You are elected as 
a representative of the party and the 
people who elected you.” 

Calling on Corbyn and McDonnell 
to wake up and confront the rightwing 
witch-hunters, comrade Williamson 
said McCarthyism, like all bullying, 
only stopped when people stood up 
to it. “The monster is getting bigger. 
Stop feeding the beast!” • 




London Communist Forum 

Sunday September 30, 5pm: report back from the Labour Party’s 
Liverpool conference by the LPM’s Stan Keable. Calthorpe Arms, 252 
Grays Inn Road, London WC1. Organised by CPGB: 
www.cpgb.org.uk; and Labour Party Marxists: 
www. labourpartymarxists. org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday October 2, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and biological 
anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 
Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. This meeting: ‘The 
sex strike theory of human origins’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group. org. 

Remember Tommy Hepburn 

Saturday September 29, 9am: Memorial march. Assemble Wardley 
Colliery, ‘miner’s lamp’, Wardley Lane, Gateshead NE10 for march to 
St Mary’s Church, Shields Road, Heworth, NE8. Service commencing 
11 am, followed by reception at Wardley Club, Sunderland Road, 
Gateshead NE10. 

Organised by Durham Miners Association: www.durhamminers.org. 

End austerity 

Saturday September 29,12 noon: Demonstration, Conservative Party 
conference. Assemble Victoria Square, Birmingham Bl. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Mobilise against racism 

Monday October 1, 7pm: London SUTR mobilising meeting, room 
B204, School of Oriental and African Studies, Brunei Building, 10 
Thomaugh Street, London WC1. 

Organised by London Stand Up To Racism: 
www. facebook. com/events/1083933685095145. 

Pinter’s Nobel lecture 

Tuesday October 2, 6pm and Thursday October 4, 6pm: 

Performance of Art, truth and politics , Harold Pinter theatre, Panton 
Street, London SW1. Starring Mark Rylance, in aid of Stop the Wear 
Coalition. 

Organised by Harold Pinter theatre: www.haroldpinter.theater. 

Support strikers 

Thursday October 4,11am: Rally, Leicester Square, London WC2. 
Organised by Unite Restaurant and Bar Workers branch: 
www. facebook. com/UNITErestaurantandbarworkers. 

Labour, IHRA and anti-racism 

Thursday October 4, 7.30 pm: meeting, committee rooms 3 and 
4, Council House, Victoria Square, Birmingham Bl. Speaker: Paul 
Kelemen, author of The British left and Zionism: history of a divorce. 
Organised by Birmingham Trade Union Council: 
http ://btuc. org/wordpress2. 

Anti-Semitism, Palestine and freedom 

Saturday October 6, 3pm to 5pm: Discussion, Birkbeck, University 
of London, Malet Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Socialist Worker Student Society: 
www.facebook.com/SocialistWorkerStudentSociety. 

Windrush 70 

Tuesday October 9, 7pm: Lecture, Marx Memorial Library, 37a 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. Speaker: Wilf Sullivan, TUC race 
equality officer, to mark Black History Month on the 70th anniversary 
of the arrival of the Windrush. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

The long 1960s 

Tuesday October 9, 6.30pm: Discussion, Marchmont Community 
Centre, 62 Marchmont Street, London WC1. ‘The French 60s and the 
refusal of work’. Speaker: Michael Seidman. 

Organised by Social Histories of Revolution: 
https://socialhistories.wordpress.com. 

Critique conference 

Saturday October 13, 9.30am to 5pm: Conference, room 32L.LG.0, 
London School of Economics, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London WC2. 
Speakers include: Peter Nolan, Hillel Ticktin, Mick Cox, Savas Matsas. 
Organised by Critique journal: 

www.critiquejoumal.net/newsletter/conference2018.html. 

Working for peace 

Wednesday October 17, 7.15pm: Launch meeting, Ruskin House, 

3 Coombe Road, Croydon. 

Organised by Croydon Peace Council: 

www.londoncnd.org/events/2018/10/17/croy don-peace-council-launch. 

Renationalise the rail 

Wednesday October 24, 7 pm: Meeting, first floor, The Wellington, 

37 Bennetts Hill, Birmingham B2. ‘Prospects for renationalisation’. 
Speakers: Ian Scott (Birmingham TUC), Pat Collins (ex-RMT EC). 
Organised by Birmingham Socialist Discussion Group: 
ser 14@btintemet. com. 

Fight for peace 

Saturday November 22, 5pm: Launch meeting, St Michael and All 
Angels church hall, Bath Road, London W4. 

Organised by West London Peace Network: 
https://londonpeacenetwork.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the stmggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Will Hodgson of Labour Party Marxists gives an overview of the Liverpool conference 



Support for Palestine even greater than last year 


W ithout a doubt, this year was 
dominated by the struggle 
for greater party democracy 
- which is only to be welcomed. As 
a first-time conference-goer, this is 
a question that was raised time and 
time again both inside and outside the 
Arena and Convention Centre. 

Obviously, the arrogant and self- 
entitled Parliamentary Labour Party 
needs to be brought under control 
as a matter of urgency. After all, the 
majority of Labour MPs have been 
plotting against Jeremy Corbyn since 
day one - if not before - attempting to 
sabotage him at every turn. Clearly, 
they are far to the right of the Labour 
membership and, once elected, 
usually enjoy a ‘job for life’. Indeed, 
some of them seem to think that they 
have a divine right to their elevated 
position. Should Corbyn become 
prime minister - which is far from 
certain, even if Labour wins the next 
general election - he would be held 
hostage by the PLP. In all likelihood 
the right would try one manoeuvre 
after another to get rid of him. 

This struggle for democracy 
has crystallised around the fight 
for mandatory reselection (or open 
selection), a means by which the 
membership can exert some leverage 


over the careerists - Corbyn himself 
has stated on many occasions that he 
wants to empower the membership 
by giving it a real say in the 
decision-making process. Rule by 
the membership or rule by the PLP? 
Under the old trigger ballot system it 
was almost impossible to get rid of a 
sitting MP, as it gave disproportionate 
power to the labour bureaucracy. 

Before conference, thousands of 
party members signed a petition from 
International Labour demanding 
the abolition of the undemocratic 
trigger ballot and the establishment 
of a truly democratic selection 
process before every election. The 
campaign appeared to receive a 
fillip when Unite’s general secretary, 
Len McCluskey, confirmed that 
he would fight to implement his 
union’s 2017 conference decision 
to support mandatory reselection. 
Then surprisingly even Momentum’s 
dictator Jon Lansman suddenly 
decided to go for mandatory 
reselection after having previously 
abandoned this old leftwing principle 
as soon as Jeremy Corbyn was 
elected. 

Under pressure, Labour’s national 
executive committee felt it had to put 
something forward on the issue in 


order to contain the situation. Hence 
it proposed replacing the trigger 
ballot with two separate ones: the 
first for local affiliated bodies like 
unions; and the second for the local 
Labour Party branches. The threshold 
in both cases would be reduced 
from the current 50% to 33% and 
it would be enough for one of the 
two sections to vote ‘no’ to start a 
full selection process - ie, a contest 
between competing candidates. This 
represented a small step forward, but 
was still far from what is needed to 
hold our MPs properly to account. 

Fudge 

However, things were not what they 
seemed. The NEC’s inadequate 
proposals had been put into the 
rule changes coming from the 
Party Democracy Review (‘Corbyn 
Review’). As a result a vote in favour 
of the NEC package would mean that 
all other rule changes on any of the 
issues dealt with would automatically 
fall. 

Responding to the ruse on 
the Sunday morning, delegates 
supportive of open selection tried to 
reject the report from the conference 
arrangements committee (CAC) - 
the only way you can change the 


proposed timetable. They demanded 
that rule changes should be discussed 
first, before the recommendations of 
the Corbyn Review. After a show of 
hands on the CAC report, the result 
was incredible, with around 95% of 
CLP delegates voting against the 
report. But, when the unions were 
asked to vote, the picture was the 
exact reverse: no more than half a 
dozen delegates put their hand up 
against the report (mainly delegates 
from the FBU), but about 50 voted 
in favour. But the whole union block 
counts for 50% of the total conference 
vote, so it was unclear which side had 
the majority and a card vote had to 
be called. The result was incredibly 
close: 53.63% voted for the report; 
46.37% against. What was going on? 

Well, it turned out, quite incredibly, 
that Unite had instructed its delegates 
to vote in favour of the CAC report 
despite its supposed commitment 
to open selection. McCluskey said 
afterwards that he did so “on the 
request of Jeremy Corbyn” - the 
Labour leader acting once again 
as the conciliator. Sounding hurt 
when pressed by angry delegates 
as to why the union had abandoned 
its position, McCluskey protested 
afterwards like Lady Macbeth that he 


had done nothing of the sort - oh no, 
perish the thought. Had the motion 
by International Labour reached 
conference floor, he claimed, Unite 
would have instructed its delegates 
to vote in favour - despite doing 
everything to prevent it. 

Having lost the CAC battle in the 
morning, supporters of mandatory 
reselection tried to mobilise delegates 
to vote against section 8 in the 
NEC proposals, which dealt with 
parliamentary candidates, as well as 
section 6, which contained the NEC 
fudge on leadership elections. The 
latter had now been made worse. Just 
like before, any leadership candidate 
would still need the support of at least 
10% of MPs/MEPs, but in addition 
would also require nominations from 
5% of individual party members, or 
5% of union and other affiliates. 

Anyway, speaker after speaker got 
up to oppose section 8. But it was now 
Jon Lansman’s turn to have a sudden 
change of heart. Halfway through the 
debate, Lansman suddenly put out 
a message saying Momentum was 
now supporting section 8, because 
it “addresses one of the key flaws 
of the existing system by separating 
the party branches from affiliates” - 
which apparently “gives members the 
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membership 


power to begin an open selection”. 
Yes, Lansman added ruefully, it “isn’t 
perfect”, but “it is a step forward 
and there is no guarantee any of the 
remaining rule changes on reselection 
will pass”. He implored Momentum¬ 
supporting delegates to back card vote 
8, as “we may not get another chance 
to increase accountability of MPs”. 

From then onwards, the speeches 
on conference floor shifted markedly, 
militancy beginning to dwindle. 
Most speakers were still supportive 
of open selection, of course, but 
more and more you heard comments 
like ‘A small step forward is better 
than the status quo’, and so on. How 
things could have been different. If 
conference had voted to reject section 
8, despite McCluskey’s ‘tactic’ earlier 
in the day, then IL’s motion would 
have been tabled later - and, with 
Unite instructing its delegates to vote 
in favour of mandatory reselection, 
as McCluskey claimed it would, that 
motion almost certainly would have 
won. Alas, the climbdowns of both 
McCluskey and Lansman ensured that 
section 8 was carried with 65.94% 
support - and section 6 won with 
63.94%. Thanks to the undemocratic 
three-year rule, this now means that 
both issues cannot be revisited until 
2021 . 

These votes also emphasise the 
massive democratic deficit that exists 
within the party, especially when you 
take into account the sheer size of the 
trade union block vote (50% of the 
total). Given that the other six NEC 
rule changes coming out of the gutted 
Corbyn review were voted through 
with a majority of well over 90%, this 
can only mean that a vast majority 
of CLP delegates rejected the NEC’s 
proposals on these two issues. 

Brexit 

Another thing that has to be 
mentioned is the particularly 
egregious way that the compositing 
of motions has been used to exclude 
alternative and contending ideas - 
Brexit being a classic case. The Tories 
being in complete disarray on this 
vitally important matter, the Corbyn 
leadership and sections 
of the Labour right 
were able to find 


some common tactical ground - ie, 
that our priority must be to call for an 
immediate general election, so that 
a Labour government can negotiate 
a ‘sensible’ deal with the EU “in the 
interests of the country”. 

However, the demand for a general 
election settles nothing, of course 

- which is why other sections of the 
right have opposed it as a fudge. 
Most notably they include the forces 
coalesced around the campaign for a 
People’s Vote, who naturally see it as 
yet another chance to initiate a slow 
coup against Corbyn’s leadership. 
Similar moves are underway in the 
unions, with leaders like Tim Roache 
of the GMB lining up to call for a 
second referendum. On the other 
hand, there is a minority who take a 
pro-Brexit view. 

In other words, this is a very 
complex question, with many 
different positions adopted within the 
party. Thus over 150 contemporary 
motions were submitted on Brexit 

- the most ever received on a single 
issue at a Labour conference. This led 
to a marathon compositing meeting 
attended by around 250 delegates 
representing those who had put 
forward the various motions, which 
ended in the early hours of Monday 
morning. The upshot of all that was 
that Tuesday’s Brexit debate was on a 
composite motion that included both 
the leadership’s call to prioritise a 
general election and the possibility of 
a second referendum: “If we cannot 
get a general election, Labour must 
support all options remaining on the 
table, including campaigning for a 
public vote.” 

Yet this is nothing new, obviously 
another fudge. The Labour leadership 
has been saying precisely this for a 
long time now, and the TUC two 
weeks ago basically voted for the 
Corbyn position as encapsulated in 
the above motion, stating only that 
another referendum should not be 
“ruled out”. The media got excited by 
the perceived spat between Sir Keir 
Starmer and John McDonnell - the 
latter echoing Len McCluskey, when 
he said that any new referendum 
should not include the ‘remain’ 
option and should focus solely on 
the terms of Brexit. Starmer, 


however, remarked that “nobody is 
ruling out ‘remain’ as an option”. 
Make of that what you will. 

But oddly, whilst a large section 
of visitors to the conference gave 
huge rounds of applause to Starmer, 
as he spoke in support of the Brexit 
motion, the delegates largely sat on 
their hands - telling you something. 
In a strange twist of events, People’s 
Vote campaigners now seemed fairly 
happy with the motion (at least 
for the time being), even though it 
represented a fudge. Nothing has 
been resolved or properly debated - 
the compositing process serving to 
expose once again the democratic 
deficit within the party. In the end, 
conference passed the motion with 
around 99% support almost worthy 
of North Korea, despite the fact that 
there are obviously major differences 
of opinion on this question. For 
instance, the Tuesday edition of Red- 
Pages - the daily commentary put out 
by Labour Party Marxists during the 
conference - seemed to go down well 
with many delegates, the headline 
demanding: ‘Brexit: reject the fudge 
composite motion’. 

One more important thing that 
needs to be mentioned are those 
rule changes that sought to extend 
the use of ‘one member, one vote’ 
(Omov) - whether in the election 
of NEC members or even of the 
party’s general secretary. Similarly, 
the Party Democracy Review 
contained recommendations for 
“digital democracy” and “secure 
online voting systems”, with a new 
sub-clause passed, which promised: 
“the NEC shall invite CLPs to take 
part in pilots of staggered meetings; 
electronic attendance, online voting 
and other methods of maximising 
participation”. 

However, for Marxists there are 
some serious problems with Omov. 
Just as we are opposed to the pseudo¬ 
democracy of national referendums 
- hence our opposition to a second 
Brexit referendum - as a general rule 
we are also against plebiscites in the 
party. There is a good reason why 
the move to Omov for the election of 
party leader began with the likes of 
Neil Kinnock and 


culminated in Ed Miliband’s Collins 
review - it was a rightwing ploy to 
dilute the working class nature of 
our party and atomise members by 
bringing the ‘common sense’ politics 
of the BBC or even The Sun into the 
Labour Party. 

The same goes for so-called digital 
democracy, which too has the effect of 
atomising members - making it easier 
for them to be manipulated. Bear in 
mind the farce that was Jon Lansman’s 
Momentum coup - cynically presented 
as ‘democracy from below’. Omov, in 
Lansman’s hands, was a profoundly 
undemocratic move against the 
interests of the membership - one that 
stymied Momentum’s potential to be 
an effective, dynamic left trend in the 
party. 

Online voting also marginalises 
the role of the unions. Yes, the 
representatives of rightwing unions 
have played an entirely negative 
role on the NEC. But in general the 
affiliation of unions is an enormous 
strength. While their bureaucratic 
leaders should not be allowed to 
prevent the democratic selection of 
parliamentary candidates, unions 
have clearly played an important role 
in preserving the character of the 
Labour Party as a workers 'party, even 
under Tony Blair. 

But our main point remains this: 
one of our most powerful organising 
tools is representative democracy. 
We need to elect representatives who 
are accountable to and recallable by 
the party, and empower them to take 
informed decisions on our behalf. 

Cordial 

This being my first conference and, 
given the intensity of the campaign 
to cynically smear leftwing anti- 


W ith three days still to go 
before the end of the 
month, we are within 
touching distance of our September 
fighting fund target of £1,750. 
Thanks to donations amounting to 
£440 that came our way this week, 
our running total stands at £1,712. 
In other words, we still need £38 in 
three days - more than possible, I 
would have thought! 

There were six standing 
orders this week that came to 
£385 - thank you, SK, PM, BB, 
JC, GT and SS. Then there were 
two PayPal gifts - from FB (£25) 
and MT (£10). Finally, comrade 
LC sent in a cheque for £20, 
accompanied by the following 
note: 

“Dear comrades, I’ve been 
reading the Weekly Worker online 
for about six months now and I 
can’t say how much it’s affected 
my political thinking. I used to 
think that people who joined 
Labour were idiots - didn’t they 
know that Corbyn and McDonnell 
will always be reformists? Then 
suddenly the penny dropped. The 
idea is not so much to win the 
Labour leaders to Marxism, but 
the Labour activists. This cheque 
is my way of thanking you for 
helping me see the light.” 


Zionists as anti-Semitic - an example 
of the Big Lie in action - I was 
slightly apprehensive. Would Zionist 
supporters, Labour and non-Labour, 
try to provoke an unpleasant or even 
violent confrontation with comrades 
from LPM - on the basis that we are 
‘Jew-haters’, and garbage like that. 
Last year in Brighton they gathered 
aggressively around our stall, 
snatching copies of Labour Party 
Marxists and generally tried to rile us. 

In the end, I need not have worried. 
Curiously in some ways, the likes of 
the Jewish Labour Movement seemed 
almost entirely absent - no leaflets, 
papers, posters. No angry shouting. 
Maybe it was a deliberate decision to 
lie low. Indeed, the right in general 
was remarkably quiet. The most you 
got very occasionally was a delegate 
muttering ‘disgrace’, as they hurried 
past into the conference hall. 

The vast majority of delegates, 
however, did not take seriously the 
accusation that anti-Zionism equals 
anti-Semitism, or that the radical 
left and Jeremy Corbyn posed an 
‘existential threat’ to Jewish people in 
Britain. They know it is nonsense and 
were totally unfazed by the headline 
in the latest LPM , which read: ‘Why 
Israel is a racist state’ - with many 
expressing sympathy or agreement. 
The International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance’s so-called 
‘definition’ of anti-Semitism has most 
definitely not captured hearts and 
minds. 

In fact, the atmosphere was cordial 
and respectful - delegates and others 
were more than willing to engage with 
our arguments and share a joke. As 
alluded to earlier, it was easy to hand 
out Red Pages - which received a very 
warm reception • 


You’re right, comrade - the 
vast majority of Labour activists 
can be won to Marxism, and 
that in turn would eventually 
result in the transformation of 
Labour into a united front of all 
organisations of the working 
class. However, that would not 
negate the need for a specifically 
democratic-centralist Communist 
Party (which would be a Labour 
affiliate, of course). 

And that in particular is where 
the Weekly Worker comes in. Our 
main role is to campaign, week 
after week, for such a Communist 
Party - one that takes the fight to 
transform Labour seriously. And 
I’m glad you’ve put your money 
where your mouth is - we can 
only continue to play that role 
thanks to the support of readers 
like LC. 

And now we need not only to 
cross the line in September, but to 
ensure we make the full £1,750 - 
and hopefully more! - for the rest 
of the year too. Please do what 
you can to help • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 



Fighting fund 

Saw the light 
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BREXIT 


The poverty of left-remainers 

Another humiliation for Theresa May; another ambiguous policy from Labour. But, says Paul Demarty, 
taking £70,000 from George Soros is the left’s very own road to disaster 



Michael Chessum: he who pays the piper calls the tune 


W atching Theresa May’s reign 
as prime minister, especially 
since last year’s electoral 
disaster, has been odd indeed. 

The spectacle is ultimately a matter 
of somebody setting themselves an 
impossible task and hurling themselves 
at it again and again, like one of 
those sliding-block puzzles whose 
impossibility can be demonstrated by 
a simple inductive proof. The futility 
of her endeavour is hardly ignorable 
after last Friday’s calamitous outing to 
Salzburg. After a great deal of media 
speculation that some sort of historic 
compromise would be achieved - all 
of which, in retrospect, looks very 
foolish - the European powers did the 
one thing they could, which was send 
her packing with no deal. The insults 
lobbed after her on the way out were, 
perhaps, egregious; but no worse 
than the yellow press’s anti-European 
invective. 

Humiliation 

The obvious difficulty May faced 
on her central European tour was 
the offer she was forced to stick on. 
The fact that we call it the ‘Chequers 
compromise’ tells you everything. 
Donald Tusk was not at Chequers 
(a pity, since we might have had a 
couple more of his acidic Instagram 
posts), and nor were Emmanuel 
Macron and Angela Merkel; the deal 
May brought to 27 heads of state 
was the same one she used to paper 
over the cracks in her front bench. 
This is diplomacy raised to the level 
of a philosophical category error; 
the political mathematics of an EU 
summit, with 27 competing sets of 
interests at issue, are hard enough to 
work out, without Andrea Leadsom’s 
feelings having to be taken into 


account. 

Yet she could hardly bring anything 
else to the table, lacking as she does the 
practical political support. The 2017 
election had the purpose of delivering 
May a parliamentary majority large 
enough to marginalise the Brexit true 
believers, leaving her a free hand to 
sort out the mess to the satisfaction 
of British national interests and 
big capital. She got the opposite, a 
minority government dependent on 
the good behaviour of level-headed 
statesmen like Jacob Rees-Mogg 
and Boris Johnson. Either they or the 
Europhile ‘business’ wing of the Tory 
party have numbers enough to cause 
parliamentary humiliations. 

A compromise like the Chequers 
deal is a matter of calling discussions 
to a halt at a moment where nobody is 
actively being beaten on a raw nerve. 
Its failure to secure May’s right flank, 
with the immediate resignations of 
Johnson and David Davis, plunged 
this little drama into its endgame. All 
they had to do was wait for the deal 
to be laughed out of the room at the 
next summit. The fact that a great 
flood of crocodile tears was got up 
by the professionally offended when 
Johnson called the proposal a “suicide 
belt” tells us only that government 
loyalists know that he was right, and 
are unable to rebut him on any point 
of substance: they are left, instead, 
with our age’s most tiresome variety 
of demagogy. 

What now? The European 
Research Group types are circling like 
hungry sharks. David Davis proposes 
to publish some sort of plan for a 
cheerful cliff-edge Brexit, which will 
no doubt set the terms of argument 
at Tory conference. Tory remainers 
despair, and hope for the success of 


agitation for a second referendum, 
which however is necessarily being 
led by forces outside the Tories. It 
has begun to dawn on people that 
the options are pretty much what the 
Europeans have said all along, while 
the various Brexiteers fiddled around 
with their blue-sky thinking. Thus 
some now drift towards a Norway 
solution, others towards a Canada - 
the former entailing open borders, 
the latter a hard border with Ireland, 
and possibly even bisecting the Irish 
sea. Both are ‘red lines’, in theory. In 
practice, one or more will have to be 
crossed, though for now things are 
calmed down. 

It is in this context that we must 
view May’s remarks after her 
humiliation. She raised the possibility 
of just walking away from the deal, 
and demanded angrily that European 
leaders treat Britain with respect. If 
they didn’t like the Chequers deal, 
they should damn well come up 
with a proposal of their own. This 
froth is a rather theatrical affair. 
EU negotiators are due, anyway, to 
come up with a counter-proposal in 
October. She demands something 
she knows she will get. That rather 
turns things around - the relatively 
mainstream Tories will have to plump 
for or against; the ERG will say no 
to anything, like an AI chatbot trained 
on Ian Paisley’s sermons; and the 
remainers will continue to pray for 
some kind of miracle. For this still 
does not sort things out properly - the 
parliamentary arithmetic just does not 
add up. 

Cuckoo in the nest 

This may all seem to be a mess of 
May’s own making. Yet to truly 
understand it we need to go much 


further back in history than 2017 or 
even the Brexit result itself; only as a 
result of events over the whole post- 
World War II era is the latter vote 
comprehensible. May’s misfortune 
is to inherit a disaster long in the 
making. 

European unity - at least in its 
current incarnation - was forged in the 
aftermath of 1945. The catastrophic 
nature of the war, but also the shape 
of its result, with a much-expanded 
Soviet sphere of influence and 
the start of American global pre¬ 
eminence, dictated things. With 
Russian tanks on the Elbe, further 
squabbles between Germany, France, 
Britain and the like could hardly be 
tolerated. The Americans hoped that 
some kind of European supranational 
institution would firm up the cold 
war front-line; in France, Charles de 
Gaulle saw in European co-operation 
a way for the French colonial empire 
to survive and a pole of global 
influence independent of the USA to 
be maintained. The first serious result 
was the European Coal and Steel 
Community, which created a customs 
union for the eponymous goods and a 
series of supranational institutions to 
administer it. De Gaulle opposed it, 
since he thought that France did not 
dominate it; and Winston Churchill, 
then prime minister of Britain, 
demurred from joining, on the basis 
that British colonial holdings were 
sufficient for the UK to play an 
independent world role. 

Both the Gaullists and Churchillian 
imperialist Tories were in for a rude 
awakening in 1956, when the cynical 
French-British-Israeli attack on the 
Nasser regime in Egypt after the 
latter’s nationalisation of the Suez 
canal was stopped in its tracks by 


the US state department. The result 
was a huge amount of American 
pressure for a duly-chastened 
Britain to join what was to become, 
a year later, the European Economic 
Community; de Gaulle, however, 
now retrenched, and vetoed British 
membership because he judged that it 
would essentially give the US a veto 
over the development of European 
institutions. It took de Gaulle’s 
political eclipse after 1968 to open 
the door to British membership. 

Joining was hardly an 
uncontroversial matter in Britain, 
however. There was, on the one 
hand, opposition from the ultra¬ 
nationalist, empire-nostalgist right 

- Enoch Powell, for example - and 
on the other, from the left. Leftwing 
opposition was ultimately a cold war 
matter. The Labour left took many of 
its political cues from the Communist 
Party, whose strategic objective was 
to break Britain from diplomatic 
alliance with the US into formal non- 
alignment and ultimately friendship 
with the Warsaw Pact. From this 
point of view, the EC was the human 
face of Nato. When the ailing Heath 
government succeeded in dragooning 
Britain into membership, Harold 
Wilson promised a referendum on 
whether to stay, and duly delivered 

- thus the peculiar sight of Tony 
Benn sharing a platform with Enoch 
Powell. In the end, Britain remained. 

De Gaulle’s fears, also, were 
justified - Britain’s role in Europe 
has been to act as an American client. 
The United States - certainly during 
the Cold War - had an interest in good 
relations between the main European 
powers, but relations that went no 
further than trade deals and so on. In 
particular, there was to be no military 
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unification. In practice this means 
exploiting the relative fragility of EC/ 
EU decision making mechanisms. 
The US - through Britain - pushes 
the EU to spread outwards , rather 
than to integrate more closely, thus 
increasing the number of vetoes and 
difficult qualified majority votes and 
preventing a serious strategic rival 
from arising. 

In its general character, the right- 
wing Euroscepticism that won Brexit 
is not so much a matter of ‘Enoch 
was right’ types - present though they 
certainly are - but rather Thatcherites, 
whose heroine turned viciously on 
the core European powers when they 
began to push much harder for more 
comprehensive unity in the late 1980s. 
The result was the Maastricht Treaty, 
which formed the European Union, 
and - thanks to Thatcher’s vigorous 
backbench opposition - the Tory split on 
Europe that has caused so much chaos 
today. It is the American interest in 
preventing a European superpower rival 
emerging that generates Thatcherite 
agitation about straight bananas and 
so on. There is - or, rather, was until 
2016 - a kind of symbiotic relationship 
between Brexit headbangers in 
parliament and especially the rightwing 
press, and the state-core establishment, 
staffed by Tories with their ‘natural 
party of government’ hats on. The 
vituperation of the former was directed 
not at the latter, but at the liberals and 
the ‘metropolitan elite’. The refusal 
of the Tory leadership to countenance 
a thorough break with the EU was, 
in reality, tolerated by the ostensible 
Brexit faction, so long as they were 
saved from ‘socialism’ and ‘political 
correctness’. 

Managing the European issue is, 
nevertheless, a full-time job for Tory 
leaders. John Major was unable to 
do it. William Hague, Iain Duncan 
Smith and Michael Howard had 
the luxury of opposition, but not so 
David Cameron. In some ways, he 
was fortunate to govern in coalition 
with the Lib Dems, which of course 
ruled out any Eurosceptic suicide 
missions in advance. The practical 
result, however, was that Eurosceptic 
opinion began to abandon the 
Tories. The far right’s centre of 
gravity - which drifts in and out of 
the Conservative Party - fell rapidly 
to Ukip, who now began to receive 
regular mass votes, taking over 
councils and coming first outright in 
the 2014 European parliament polls. 

This was a serious problem 
for Cameron, as the next general 
election began to loom. Ukip were 
taking, by some estimates, six Tory 
votes for every Labour vote (despite 
overhyped studies purporting to show 
Ukip success in Labour heartlands, 
whose purpose was to blackmail Ed 
Miliband away from his extremely 
modest leftwing gestures). There 
was very little possibility of a better 
showing for the Tories in 2015 than in 
2010. A continuation of the coalition 
was the best they dared hope for. 
Cameron then made the decision to 
promise an in-out referendum on 
Europe. It was an attempt to lure 
back voters from Ukip in sufficient 
numbers to avoid a Labour victory, or 
a Labour-led coalition government. 
But it could not be delivered without 
support from coalition partners, and 
thus was easy to drop later. 

But that is not what happened. 
Cameron was a victim of his own 
success. He bear-hugged the Lib 
Dems to death, destroying their 
parliamentary party. And skilful 
manipulation of the Scottish 
independence issue caused a Labour 
wipe-out in Scotland. So he was 
forced, reluctantly, to deliver - the 
rest is history. 

The important point is this: the 
demand for a referendum was the 
result of political obfuscation , and 
by extension, so was the event itself. 
When we talk about big Brexit lies, 
we tend to drift towards the particular 


distracting trivialities of the campaign 
trail (that £350 million), but hide 
from the really big lie, which is the 
idea that membership of the EU is 
posed primarily as a matter of British 
domestic policy , a matter of how much 
Britain is constrained by ‘red tape’ and 
migrants and what have you, rather 
than international strategy. So it was 
that the British state and its natural 
party of government concealed their 
strategic objectives in Europe from 
voters, and instead presented them 
an endless diet of silly-season lies 
about ‘mad’ Brussels regulations 
and ‘political correctness’, using 
the resulting domestic hostility as a 
hostage in negotiations with the core 
EU powers. It so happened that a 
layer of prominent Thatcherites, along 
with their friends in the yellow press, 
began to ‘drink their own Kool-Aid’; 
thus a fig-leaf for strategic sabotage of 
European unification was transformed 
into a colossal strategic self-injury. 

Tunnel vision 

This makes the Brexit issue into rather 
perilous territory for the workers’ 
movement. 

The most egregious consequence 
is the flat-out refusal of the Labour 
leadership to make a clear call for one 
‘side’ or the other of the Brexit debate, 
and its particularly acute expression 
in official politics, the question of a 
second referendum. Corbyn and his 
immediate allies have adopted an 
impressively unmovable ambiguity 
on the issue. Once more, conference 
has contrived to fudge things - with an 
election quite possibly imminent, now 
is not the time to play your hand, and 
so they have not, instead motoring 
on with a compromise that commits 
nobody to anything. 

It is a funny thing. To look at the 
liberal and centre-right media over the 
weekend, you would get an image of a 
tsunami of remainer opinion about to 
blow over the leadership. One centrist 
or right-wing grandee after another 
trooped onto the morning news shows 
to trumpet the need for a second 
referendum. We had been assured 
already - by a wildly optimistic 
reading - that the major unions were 
in favour of a do-over, when they had 
merely refused to rule out pursuing 
one at some later date. The Guardian 
has found no end of space for the 
left-remainer group Another Europe 
is Possible, presently headed up by a 
comrade Michael Chessum, the last 
president of the University of London 
Union before it was ushered gently 
into that good night, and sometime 
Alliance for Workers Liberty 
hanger-on. (The AWL, ever the idiot 
stepchildren of the Foreign Office, 
have much the same kind of attitude.) 

So far as the Blairites are 
concerned, remainerism is a simple 
matter indeed - a matter of the 
perceived national interest. For 
the trade union bureaucracy, there 
is - in spite of Viking and Laval - a 
marginally kinder legal regime than 
the unvarnished Thatcherite hostility 
of the British body politic in the last 
three decades. Brexiteer outliers 
among them have their commitments 
based in general politics (for example, 
the late Bob Crow’s unrepentant 
Stalinism) rather than the sectionalism 
that preponderates by default in the 
union movement’s upper reaches. 

Left-remainerism is a rather 
more peculiar phenomenon. There 
is a limited principled basis for it 
in that a clear majority of Labour 
members are for remain, for better 
or worse. The tricksy tactical outlook 
of the leadership, the insistence 
on backroom stitch-ups, is thus 
profoundly opportunist and amounts 
to a denial of democracy - hardly the 
most serious to have taken place this 
conference, alas. 

Yet we do not, in fact, find the left 
remainers fighting out on principle at 
all, but precisely engaged in tactical 
skulduggery as well. To wit, comrade 


Chessum in the Guardian : 

Theresa May’s Chequers proposals 
were dead before the Salzburg 
summit, killed off by her own party 
long before Donald Tusk stuck the 
knife in, but their demise leaves 
her stranded. The government 
now faces a choice between a hard 
border in Ireland on the one hand, 
and a humiliating climb-down into 
the EEA on the other. This is a crisis 
for the government but it raises 
questions about Labour’s position, 
too. If the EU won’t entertain 
May’s proposals, then the idea that 
a Jeremy Corbyn-led government 
could come to power and deliver 
a bespoke Labour Brexit before 
March 2019 is effectively out of 
the window. 1 

That means that “any superficially 
‘left’ case for leaving the EU” is out 
- because the same options will be 
on the table. (Chessum seems oddly 
unaware that left-Brexitism tends 
towards a cliff-edge mentality.) 
The costs of Brexit outweigh any 
unfortunate details of EU state aid 
rules - which, anyway, “are far less 
restrictive than some would lead you 
to believe”. The answer, of course, 
is a second referendum, called with 
dogged fatuousness by its advocates 
a ‘people’s vote’. Committing itself 
to such a vote will, according to a 
poll Chessum brandishes, win the 
Labour Party 66 seats in a general 
election. But the benefits keep on 
coming! 

This is a difficult time for the 
Corbyn project. On one flank, it 
faces the prospect of an SDP-style 
split that would fatally undermine 
Labour’s electoral prospects. On 
the other, it faces a support base 
that is up in arms about attempts 
by unions and the leadership 
to block open selections and 
enforce a higher threshold for 
leadership elections ... By backing 
a referendum and endorsing a 
roadmap out of the nightmare of 
Tory Brexit, Corbyn can kill off 
the political pretext for a split from 
the Labour right. Instead of horse¬ 
trading with union leaderships and 
placating the parliamentary party, 
Corbyn can stick to his principles 
and make the case for democracy - 
in the party, and, ultimately, in the 
country. 

The peculiarity of this view is that 
Chessum starts from exactly the 
same premises as the party and union 
leaderships, but draws opposite 
conclusions. Both proceed from the 
assumption that the priority is to 
trigger a general election in the short 
term in order to get Corbyn into 
No 10. Both subordinate everything 
to the electoral calculations. Both 
want to avoid a split with the right. 
Yet they end up at rather different 
destinations; Chessum wants full- 
throated support for a second 
referendum, whereas the leadership 
spared no exertion to make sure 
nothing of that kind would be voted 
on by delegates at conference and 
to keep its determined ambiguity as 
intact as circumstances allow. 

Within this thought universe, 
it has to be said that Chessum and 
his left-remainer chums have the 
worse of it. He cherry-picks one 
poll, ignoring the combined weight 
of evidence that there has been no 
significant shift of public opinion on 
whether to go ahead with Brexit, that 
calls for a second referendum are 
entirely associated with remainerism 
and described as treacherous in the 
Brexiteer galleries, that a shift to 
clear identification with remain 
would certainly cost Labour votes 
in its northern heartlands, and 
would be a serious risk in swing 
constituencies. At the most recent 
electoral test, in 2017, Corbyn and 


Momentum overperformed in part 
because they refused to be drawn 
on this - despite contemporary 
jeremiads from remainers. 

By their friends... 

Some clues as to the discrepancy 
may be found in another Guardian 
piece, profiling Chessum and other 
left remainers. Another Europe is 
Possible is not strictly a Labour 
outfit; it enjoys the support of what 
remains of Left Unity and the Greens. 
It works with Labour for a People’s 
Vote, whose administrator Mike 
Buckley tells our intrepid journos 
that, before these initiatives got to 
prominence, “there was nothing [for 
left-remainers] to rally behind ... The 
people talking publicly about having 
another referendum, however well- 
intentioned they are, they are not 
going to gather the majority of Labour 
party members behind them because 
they are seen as being anti-Jeremy.” 2 

That’s rather delicately put - it 
is surely not unfair that the likes of 
Chuka Umunna and Tony Blair are 
“seen as being anti-Jeremy”, because 
they are anti-Jeremy. These comrades 
are delighted at the turn of events that 
appears to have put the latter sorts of 
MPs in their debt, but we wonder if the 
reality may be the other way around. 
Elsewhere, we learn that Another 
Europe is Possible has received a 
cool £70,000 from George Soros. 
Imagine, for a moment, the outcry 
that would greet this news if it was a 
Russian billionaire funnelling money 
into a British political campaign, 
especially given that it is clearly an 
act of subterfuge - billionaires, and 
billionaires’ friends, putting some 
leftwing frontmen and women up 
in pursuit of their interests. It is of 
no consequence to the Guardian, 
however, which breezily lets the 
factoid slip with no worries expressed 
at all; clearly it does not bother AEIP 
itself either. 

I do not accuse Chessum and co of 
corruption, only of extraordinary naivete. 
I suspect that they do not fully understand 
how completely they have been roped 
into a political rearguard action on the 
part of big capital. Chessum’s article is 
followed by a byline identifying him as a 
“socialist activist”, but you would hardly 
know it otherwise - half of its actual 
prose might have been cribbed from a 
KPMG Powerpoint slide (“Deliver a 
bespoke Labour Brexit”, indeed!). He 
claims to be “hard left”, “hard remain”; 
but he is not currently even the latter, 
pursuing only the dishonest intermediate 
objective of a second referendum, 
dutifully recycling the official branding 
put on it by Soros, Blair and co. Another 
Europe is possible, apparently, but you 
would never know there was anything 
wrong with the current one. On Viking 
and Laval, on the troika’s punishment 
beating of Greece, on the morally 
repugnant attempts to bribe trouble-spot 
regimes to pen refugees in fetid camps 
for the noble aim of sparing Frau Merkel 
her blushes, Chessum is diplomatically 
silent. Until the more important matter of 
Brexit is sorted out, we surmise, another 
Europe is beneath mentioning - and the 
crimes of the extant incarnation must be 
bmshed over with a grimace and a few 
hail Marys. 

It is Chessum’s peculiar 
bedfellows also that, in the end, 
give the lie to the sagacity of his 
electoral advice. Suppose the left- 
remainers were absolutely right, and 
the international working class has 
a compelling interest in continued 
British membership of the European 
Union. It would then simply be the 
case that there was a commonality 
of interest with finance capital in 
making that happen - and a limited 
common front on that issue would be 
no more unprincipled than trade union 
support for Liberal legislation in the 
unions’ favour in the 19th century, or 
for that matter many of the electoral 
arrangements between the Bolsheviks 
and the liberal bourgeois parties in 


pre-revolutionary Russia. 

The trouble is that this by no means 
implies that there is a common interest 
on any other matter whatsoever. In the 
current context, there is a particularly 
obvious divergence. Chessum wants a 
Corbyn government; Soros certainly 
does not, and neither do the Liberal 
Democrats or Tony Blair ... or, if he 
is being honest with himself, Chuka 
Umunna. For them, the electoral 
failure of Labour is not an especially 
expensive price to pay for an end to 
the Brexit madness; for many of them, 
indeed, it is a positive good. Even the 
sitting Labour MPs can look forward, 
in the event of personal defeat, to the 
honours list, the after-dinner circuit 
and the lucrative corporate sinecure. 
No such rosy fate awaits useful idiots 
on the “hard left”. 

So far as Brexit is concerned, it 
seems - after a week of frenetic activity 
and drama - we have arrived more or 
less where we were. The immediate 
crisis in the cabinet is over; the real 
players have been corralled into 
support for the Chequers deal, in lieu 
of anything better. (May is fortunate 
that the Daily Mail is swinging behind 
her and distancing itself somewhat 
from the ERG.) Labour has made 
a great show of having a vote in 
favour of the idea of nothing being 
off the table; in short, in favour of ... 
nothing. Kier Starmer spins it his way, 
John McDonnell his; in the meantime, 
go back to your constituencies and 
prepare for government! 

The Labour leadership is, of course, 
correct - as far as things go - that the 
only chance at breaking the deadlock 
is a general election. Reports of plans 
afoot for a snap election in November 

- if only contingency plans, for now 

- were denied by the government, 
but surely must reflect some reality. 
It will not be an attractive option 
unless there is a great likelihood 
of victory, however, and nothing is 
certain. If Chessum had got his way, 
and Labour had committed itself to 
remain, then the case would be very 
compelling to go for it and clean up; 
we must assume that the possibility 
has receded somewhat. 

The grain of truth to left- 
remainism is, of course, that the 
Labour leadership’s balancing act is 
profoundly dishonest. Absent from 
the discussion is any possibility that 
we might actually convince anyone 
to change their minds. That is far 
too high risk an endeavour, with a 
snap election to win. Risky, and also 
slow: the ticking-time-bomb aspect of 
the matter leads to the abandonment 
of principle, the high premium on 
knights in shining armour, and - of 
course - the hysterical sense of crisis 
that leads well-meaning left remainers 
to cash George Soros’s dirty cheques. 

We leftists are in this mess, in 
large part, because one such crisis 
has followed another, and the only 
constant has been the abiding sense 
that something must be done right 
now and there is no time for teasing 
out the treacherous subtleties of the 
issues before us. We assert, again, that 
a dispute that unites Michael Chessum 
with Tony Blair on one side, and the 
Morning Star’s Communist Party 
of Britain and Jacob Rees-Mogg on 
the other, must be posed differently 
altogether for the workers’ movement 
to make any serious purchase. For it 
is an argument about the relationship 
between the British state and a EU 
bureaucracy, which ignores the reality 
that both are in enemy hands, and that 
both must be destroyed, and a genuine 
socialist internationalism put to work 
replacing them • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. https://www.theguardian.com/ 
commentisfree/2018/sep/21/labour-brexit- 
referendum-corbyn-deal-election-party 

2. https://www.theguardian.com/politics/2018/ 
sep/20/im-hard-left-hard-remain-grassroots-bid- 
for-labour-brexit-seachange 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Trump targets Iran 

Yassamine Mather says the theocratic regime in Tehran is expecting a long siege 



A number of events point 
towards an escalation of 
conflict between Iran’s Islamic 
Republic and the United States. 
Though we still have a cold war, as 
the various prime ministers and heads 
of state gathered in New York for the 
73rd session of the United Nations 
general assembly, one cannot but 
sense the looming threat of a new 
conflict in the Middle East. 

Although he manifestly detests the 
UN, Donald Trump placed himself 
centre stage. Last Friday Trump 
tweeted: “I will chair the United 
Nations security council meeting on 
Iran next week!” Not quite true. The 
session included other issues such as 
the “proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction”. 

As I have written before, the new 
US sanctions imposed on Iran have 
created a dire economic situation. 
Transnational companies, fearful of 
the secondary sanctions, are leaving, or 
threatening to leave, the country. The 
currency has fallen by 70% this year 
alone. All before Iran faces the abyss of 
US sanctions against the sale of Iranian 
oil in November. 

A clear sign that we were entering a 
new phase in the Iran-US cold war came 
with the announcement that the Tehran 
government is introducing “electronic 
coupons for the fair distribution of 
essential commodities.” President 
Rouhani has apparently allocated $13 
billion to provide support for low- 
income people through to March 2019. 
The money will be used to subsidise 
essential commodities coming from 
abroad. 

The Rouhani government failed to 
anticipate the psychological impact of 
the announcement. It reminds many 
Iranians of the 1980-1988 war with 
Iraq. That was the last time Iranians 
experienced food rationing. On social 
media people expressed their frustration, 
their doubts and their fears. Meanwhile, 
international economic commentators 
questioned the Tehran government’s 
long-term ability to finance subsidies. 

Mohammad Mehdi Mofatteh, 
spokesperson for the economic 
committee in the Islamic parliament 
(Majles), admitted that “the prices of 
essential commodities have been on 
the rise as a result of the economic 
war the United States has waged 
against Iran”. He added that “people 
are struggling to meet essential daily 
requirements for protein.” While it is 
true that the sanctions have already had 
a devastating effect on Iran’s economy, 
most Iranians are well aware that 
widespread corruption and currency 
speculation have also had a significant 
impact on the worsening situation. 

It is not clear how the government 
intends to identify the first 10 million 
Iranians who will be classified as the 
most needy, nor how the government 
intends to stop black market dealings 
in coupons: this was common practice 
during the Iran-Iraq war. One should 
expect, given past experience, that 
coupons will be issued not to those in 
greatest need, but to those closer to the 
corridors of power and the mosques. 

The US administration constantly 
repeats the same propaganda line. At 
the UN, Trump branded Iran as the 
“the leading state sponsor of terrorism 
with a near-global reach”. As much as 
I loathe Iran’s rulers, this is bizarre. US 
allies in the Middle East are proven 
sponsors of al-Qaeda, Isis and a variety 
of other equally horrible Salafi groups. 
Nonetheless, Trump also repeated his 
“desire” to meet Iranian leaders. This 


Donald Trump at UN: laughter 

is rather strange, since he roundly 
condemned the former US secretary 
of state, John Kerry, for talking to 
Mohammed Javed Zarif, Iran’s foreign 
minister. Trump’s tweet on the subject 
is priceless: “He told them to wait out 
the Trump Administration! BAD!” 
Trump went on to attack Kerry in 
this wonderfully eccentric manner: 
“illegal meetings” with “hostile Iran” 
over the nuclear deal are a “detriment 
to America”. Why then, if Iran is the 
ultimate terrorist state, does Trump 
want to meet its leaders? 

Last week we also had foreign-based 
Persian media (from BBC Persian 
service to Voice of America Persian) 
going crazy over what is a non-story. 
As far as I can tell, around fifty rather 
ignorant individuals, mainly the sons 
and daughters of Iran’s royalists, signed 
a statement launching a new party. 
Financed by US neo-conservatives 
(they proudly admit it), this outfit is 
gung-ho for Trump’s warmongering 
policies. 

From what I have read, this new 
organisation is a semi-fascist version of 
the Shah’s Rastakhiz Party (the former 
monarch merged two pro-royalist 
parties: Iran Novin and Mardom). 
At the time, he contemptuously 
commented: “what is the point of 
having a ‘yes’ and an ‘of course’ 
party?”. Since the declaration of the 
new party, BBC Persian, VO A and 
the Saudi-financed TV stations are 
covering its every statement as if 
this was the most important political 
development in world politics since the 
fall of the Berlin Wall. 

According to one of the royalists, 
“war is good, nations get strong 
after defeat in a war”. Well, tell that 
to the Iraqis, Afghans and Libyans! 
As one comrade wrote on my social 
media page: “I imagine people in 
Iran already preparing beautiful signs 
in English to put on their roofs with 
‘PLEASE BOMB US!’ on them - just 
like the Syrian people do, according 
to the leader of the new party.” Just to 
prove that I am not exaggerating the 
intellectual capabilities of this leader: 
apparently, Nicki Haley (currently US 
ambassador to the UN) is “popular in 
Iran”. Definitely fake news. 

Last but not least, we are told by this 
new media-friendly political group that 
the Holocaust has been exaggerated! I 
assume that if you like wars then you 


need to play down atrocities, but I keep 
wondering why no one condemns or 
arrests these genuinely anti-Semitic 
right-wingers? 

Ahvaz 

Iran is the victim of terrorism. The 
most recent example being, of course, 
the attack on the military parade in 
Ahvaz on September 21. It is difficult 
to comprehend why a country under 
siege should waste so much money and 
effort ‘celebrating’ the anniversary of 
the start of Iran-Iraq war in every major 
city. After all, Iran lost. 

Four gunmen opened fire. They 
killed 25, including members of the 
Revolutionary Guard, and injured 
50 more. An anti-government group 
called the Arab Struggle Movement 
for the Liberation of Ahvaz claimed 
responsibility. However, a day later Isis 
maintained that this was one of their 
‘operations’. A video shows one Farsi 
speaker and two Arab speakers in a 
vehicle. The Farsi speaker says: “God 
willing, I’m going to die” and talks of 
destroying the Revolutionary Guard. 
Both the Movement for the Liberation 
of Ahvaz and Isis are backed by Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Emirates. 
Unsurprisingly, Iran’s leaders were 
quick to blame these countries for the 
atrocity. 

By the time Rouhani arrived in 
New York, accusations and counter¬ 
accusations between Iran and US had 
reached unprecedented levels. Trump’s 
speech to the general assembly will 
undoubtedly be remembered for the 
wave of laughter it provoked when 
he boasted about how his government 
had “accomplished almost more 
than any administration in history 
of our country”. I don’t think even 
Iran’s former president, Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad, who was notorious for 
his silly comments at the UN, ever 
achieved such distinction. However, 
this is what Trump said about Iran: 
“We can’t allow the world’s leading 
terror sponsor to possess the world’s 
most dangerous weapons.” Apparently, 
Iran’s leaders “sow chaos, death and 
destmction in Syria”. Trump went on: 

They do not respect their neighbours 
and borders. Iran’s leaders plunder 
the nation’s resources to spread 
mayhem across the Middle East and 
far beyond. The dictatorship used 


the funds released by the [nuclear] 
deal to finance terrorism and fund 
havoc and slaughter in Syria and 
Yemen. We will deny the regime the 
funds it needs to advance its bloody 
agenda. We re-imposed hard¬ 
hitting sanctions that were lifted. 
More sanctions will follow. We are 
working with countries that import 
Iranian oil to cut their purchase 
substantially. We cannot allow a 
regime that chants death to America 
and that threatens Israel, to possess 
the means to deliver a nuclear 
warhead to any city in the world. 

True, the Iranian government terrorises 
its own population. It is an anti-working 
class government which is harshly 
implementing neo-liberal economic 
policies. However, as far as the 
accusations of ‘international terrorism’ 
are concerned, Rouhani’s response was 
accurate: “We fought against al-Qaida 
and the Taliban before the attacks on 
New York and Washington. We were 
engaged in the fight against Daesh 
before their operations in Paris, London 
and Brussels.” Last week, BBC radio 
news played a phone message from 
Massud Khalid (the Jihadist who was 
behind last year’s Westminster attack), 
which he had left for his wife. In the 
message he defends Isis: “I never 
hear you say there’s any good in Isis, 
I never hear you say at least they’re 
fighting against the Shia, they’re doing 
some good. All you say is they’re bad, 
they’re evil and they’re wicked, there’s 
no good in them”. 

This is an interesting comment in that 
it shows how, in the eyes of Isis and its 
militants, the greatest evil on earth is Shia 
Islam. Irrespective of whether Isis, or 
Saudi-/UAE-financed Arab separatists 
were behind the terrorist attack on 
Ahvaz, many Iranians have - rightly or 
wrongly - come to the conclusion that 
their country’s military intervention in 
Syria was necessary in order to stop Isis. 
For all the differences between Syrian 
and Iran, for the first time since the Iran- 
Iraq war there is the realisation that Iran 
could become embroiled in war and 
civil war, just as Syria has. 

Rivalries 

There is an impatience in the Trump 
administration to reach the final stages 
of ‘regime change from above’ in Iran. 
Trump, Guiliani and Bolton cannot 


stop expressing their frustration with 
EU efforts to save the Iran nuclear deal 
and to maintain trade with Iran. For 
their part, European leaders don’t like 
the tone of Trump’s anti-globalisation, 
nationalist line. They are fully aware 
that Steve Bannon is travelling from 
one European capital to another in 
order to mobilise and finance right- 
wing nationalist groups. 

UN general secretary Antonio 
Guterres did not mention Trump or 
the US withdrawal from the Iran 
nuclear deal, but his message was clear: 
“Today, world order is increasingly 
chaotic. Power relations are less clear 
... Universal values are being eroded. 
Democratic principles are under siege.” 
Guterres went on to warn of a return to 
1930s, with the world being carved up 
into spheres of influence, ushering in a 
return to great power rivalry. 

The French president, Emmanuel 
Macron, went further. He reminded 
the UN that the world order based 
on “sovereignty and equality among 
nations” which came into being in 
the 1600s was facing a “far-reaching 
crisis. Nationalism always leads to 
defeat ... If courage is lacking in the 
defence of fundamental principles, 
international order becomes fragile 
and this can lead as we have already 
seen twice, to global war. We saw that 
with our very own eyes.” 

Macron pointedly added: “bilateral 
agreements, new protectionisms, will 
not work ... How will we solve the 
situation in Iran and what has already 
allowed us to make progress?”. In a 
press conference after his speech, the 
French president also blamed the US 
administration for the rise in the price 
of oil. If Trump wants to promote 
peace and achieve the declared aim 
of lowering prices, Macron suggested, 
then he shouldn’t impose sanctions on 
Iranian oil exports. 

On a more practical level, the 
other signatories to the 2015 nuclear 
deal - the UK, France, Germany, 
Russia, China and the EU - decided 
to defy Trump’s new sanctions on 
Iran. In a press conference with 
Javad Zarif, Iran’s foreign minister, 
Frederica Mogherini, the EU’s high 
representative, argued that a new 
payment system should be designed 
in order to enable companies to 
continue trading with Iran. No details 
of how this it will work have been 
revealed, but it is clear that Europe, 
China and Russia are determined to 
trade with Iran without relying on the 
US dollar. 

Clearly, EU and Iranian leaders 
hope that, after November’s mid¬ 
term elections, a weakened Trump 
administration will be in no position 
to stop the new payment system. All 
this is speculation, however. For all we 
know, the new sanctions on oil trade 
and banking, already announced by 
the Trump administration, will herald 
a more dangerous phase in the Iran-US 
cold war. 

Far from reassuring ordinary 
Iranians, the UN general assembly, 
coming as it does on the heels of the 
Ahvaz terrorist attack, sends them a 
chilling message. The threat of war 
is serious. Iran can either become 
entangled in a terrible, destructive 
civil war of the kind that what we 
saw in Syria. Or, should the leaders 
of the Islamic Republic lose patience 
and embark on adventures, Israel and 
US will find their excuse to launch a 
military attack • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Chomsky divided 

Noam Chomsky is a world-famous linguist, cognitive scientist and social critic. But, argues Chris 
Knight, he keeps his science and politics in two separate mental departments 


I n previous Weekly Worker articles, 
I have described the linguist’s dou¬ 
ble-edged relationship with the US 
military. 1 Chomsky’s research at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo¬ 
gy was sponsored by the US Defence 
Department, which had ambitious 
military applications in mind. On 
the other hand, Chomsky loathed the 
American military and all its works, 
and needed to know that no ideas he 
came up with could possibly be of 
military use. His political conscience 
led him to adopt a lofty, unprecedent¬ 
edly other-worldly approach to lan¬ 
guage, treating grammar as if it were 
a mathematical object and, at every 
stage, renouncing messy reality in fa¬ 
vour of the most extreme theoretical 
abstraction. 

My aim has been to show how 
Chomsky’s twin intellectual outputs 
- abstract theory for the military, 
concrete activism against the military 
- are best viewed together as a unitary 
strategic response to what must have 
been genuine dilemmas. Only a 
grasp of Chomsky’s conflict-ridden 
institutional situation can explain 
why he needed to adopt such extreme 
positions on each side. 

Language, he has always argued, 
is neither social nor communicative 
but simply a computational object 
performing its unconscious operations 
silently in the individual mind/brain. 
His commitment to such a peculiarly 
individualistic, dehumanised and 
unrealistic philosophical approach 
has embroiled him in countless 
theoretical difficulties over the years. 

One major advantage, however, 
was that it allowed him to disconnect 
his socially aware activism from 
an allegedly value-free, politically 
neutral version of linguistics 
emanating under military sponsorship 
from MIT. Once this disconnect had 
been achieved, his activism could 
proceed free of interference from his 
science, and conversely his science 
free of interference from his activism. 

To begin at the beginning, it is 
no secret that Chomsky’s linguistic 
work at the MIT was initially funded 
by the Pentagon. As Chomsky 
himself explains: “I was in a military 
lab. If you take a look at my early 
publications, they all say something 
about Air Force, Navy, and so on, 
because I was in a military lab, the 
Research Lab for Electronics.” 2 

Directly contradicting my account, 
Chomsky has always been adamant 
that military funding had no effect 
whatsoever on his work. Asked in 
2016 if the military hoped to make 
use of his research, he replied: “That’s 
actually a widespread illusion. ... It’s 
very widely believed but basically the 
military didn’t care what you were 
doing.” The government, according 
to Chomsky, just used the military 
“as a kind of a funnel by which 
tax-payer money was being used to 
create the hi-tech economy of the 
future”. 3 Chomsky cited the early 
development of the internet, saying 
of the scientists who worked for the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA) during the 1960s: “the 
military funded them but nobody had 
any military purpose.” 

Nobody had any military purpose? 
I find that difficult to believe. Stephen 
Lukasik, the director of ARPA, was 
quite clear that his agency funded 
the development of the internet in 
order “to meet the needs of military 
command and control against nuclear 


threats.” It’s true that many of the 
individual scientists who made their 
contributions had no interest in military 
applications. But when Lukasik 
insists that ARPA’s sole purpose 
“was the command and control of 
military forces” I see no reason to 
doubt his words. 4 The military were 
no less forthright in explaining why 
they funded Chomsky’s linguistics 
research. In 1971, having described 
how the Air Force needed to enhance 
its systems of computerised command 
and control, Colonel Edmund Gaines 
explained: 

Defense of the continental United 
States against air and missile 
attack is possible in part because 
of the use of such computer 
systems. And of course, such 
systems support our forces in 
Vietnam ... Command and control 
systems would be easier to use 
[if artificial computer languages] 
were not necessary. We sponsored 
linguistic research in order to learn 
how to build command and control 
systems that could understand 
English queries directly. 5 

This is confirmed by a 1965 article 
written by Air Force Lieutenant Jay 
Keyser. In it, he suggested that the 
control languages then being used in 
the military’s command and control 
systems should be replaced with an 
English ‘control language’ based on 
Chomsky’s insights into language 
structure. 6 Keyser illustrated his 
article with words such as ‘aircraft’ 
and ‘missile’ as well as with sample 
sentences such as: ‘The bomber the 
fighter attacked landed safely.’ 

Research of this kind was 
conducted at an offshoot of MIT 
called the Mitre Corporation. Here is 
one contemporary account: 

The most ambitious effort to 
construct an operating grammar is 
being made by a group at MITRE, 
concerned with English-like 
communication in command and 
control computer systems. It is no 
accident that Noam Chomsky, the 
major theorist in all of American 
linguistics, is located at MIT. 7 

Some of the MIT linguists involved 
have recently been in contact with me, 
recalling that between 1963 and 1965, 
Chomsky worked as a consultant on 
that Mitre project. In the memory of 
one, the military funded their work on 
the understanding “that in the event 
of a nuclear war, the generals would 
be underground with some computers 
trying to manage things, and that it 
would probably be easier to teach 
computers to understand English than 
to teach the generals to program.” 8 

Mitre was set up jointly by MIT 
and the US Air Force in order to 
develop air defence and ‘command 
and control’ technology for use in 
a nuclear war and in more limited 
conflicts like that in Vietnam. In 
its section on the Vietnam war, 
the corporation’s official history 
states that, by 1967, “Mitre was 
devoting almost one-quarter of its 
total resources to the command, 
control, and communications systems 
necessary to the conduct of that 
conflict.” 9 This same official history 
also celebrates Mitre’s key role in 
creating the so-called McNamara 
line - a huge barrier of sensors, mines 
and cluster bombs along the border 


between North and South Vietnam. 
Interestingly, it was the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (ARPA) 
who sponsored this project, an 
intervention which led to the deaths 
of thousands of Vietnamese and 
subsequently, as Lukasik confirms, 
to much of today’s hi-tech military 
systems based on smart weapons and 
‘internetting’. 10 

It was Jerome Wiesner who 
helped initiate this ground-breaking 
project. 11 Wiesner matters to my 
story because he was the lab director 
who first recruited Chomsky to MIT 
in 1955, who co-founded MIT’s 
linguistics programme in 1961 and 
who, as MIT’s provost and then 
president, was in effect Chomsky’s 
boss for over 20 years. 

By the early 1960s, Wiesner had 
become arguably America’s most 
powerful military scientist, proud of 
the fact that his Research Laboratory 
of Electronics had made “major 
scientific and technical contributions 
to the continuing and growing military 
technology of the United States.” 12 
He was also proud of having “helped 
get the United States ballistic missile 
program established in the face of 
strong opposition from the civilian 
and military leaders of the Air Force 
and Department of Defense.” 13 As 
President Kennedy’s chief science 
advisor, Wiesner insisted that nuclear 
missile development and procurement 
“must all be accelerated”. 14 As MIT’s 
provost, he also oversaw research into 
helicopters, radar, smart bombs and 
counter-insurgency for the ongoing 
war in Vietnam. 

Anarchy 

Some of MIT’s military research 
was done by people who were quite 
happy to manufacture weaponry. 
But most academics prefer to think 
of themselves as free agents, in 
some cases perhaps anarchists, 
unconstrained by external pressures, 
least of all military imperatives. 
Wiesner clearly understood this 
when he advocated protecting ‘the 
anarchy of science’ in order to foster 
the emergence of novel insights, 15 
an approach consistent with general 
Eisenhower’s earlier directive that 
military scientists ‘must be given the 
greatest possible freedom to carry out 
their research.’ 16 

Professor Jonathan King described 
the level of self-delusion of many 
MIT researchers in the 1980s in these 
words: 

There were hundreds and hundreds 
of physics and engineering graduate 
students working on these weapons. 
[They’d say things like] they’re 
working on the hydrodynamics of 
an elongated object passing through 
a deloop fluid at high speed. “Well, 
isn’t that a missile?” - “No, I’m 
just working on the basic principle; 
nobody works on weapons.” 17 

The linguistics students who worked 
at Mitre in the 1960s seem to have 
had similar attitudes. One of them, Haj 
Ross, told me: 

We were as free as birds ... I never 
had any whiff of military work at 
Mitre ... What we talked about had 
nothing at all to do with command 
and control or Air Force or anything 
similar. 18 

Barbara Partee, also emphasised how 


free they were, although she was 
rather clearer about the Air Force’s 
requirements: 

We had total freedom. Everybody 
could choose their own topic, as 
long as it could be related to the 
goal of eventually getting machines 
to process English sentences and 
do some question-answering on 
topics of potential interest to the 
Air Force. 

It was Partee who told me that the 
justification for this research was that 
it would “be easier to teach computers 
to understand English than to teach the 
generals to program.” When I asked 
her again how she felt about working 
on what was evidently a military 
project, she said that the “story of the 
generals being underground during 
the war and the computers therefore 
needing to understand English, really 
I’m not sure that anybody believed it.” 
Partee also recalled that “we all tried 
to convince ourselves that taking Air 
Force money for such purposes was 
consistent with our consciences.” 19 
She explained to me that “our standard 
rationalisation was that it was better 
for defence spending to be diverted to 
linguistic research than to be used for 
really military purposes.” 20 

The authors of the Mitre papers that 
name Chomsky as a “consultant” are 
quite clear that their project was aimed 
at developing “a program to establish 
natural language as an operational 
language for command and control.” 21 
I accept that Chomsky had other ideas, 
but I find it hard to believe that he 
neither knew nor cared about the way 
his involvement in this project was 
perceived by others and justified by 
the institutions employing him. 

After 1965, Chomsky appears 
to have resolved never again to 
work on a military project, instead 
committing himself to tireless anti¬ 
militarist activism. Up until then, he 
had been relatively quiet about his 
political views. Partee recalls: “I never 
heard him say a political word in any 
linguistics class,” while Ross told me: 
“At Mitre I had never had the slightest 
hint about Noam’s radicalism.” But, as 
is well known, from 1965 Chomsky 
threw himself into passionate and 
effective resistance against the war in 
Vietnam. 

It was around this time, according 
to Chomsky, that he gave considerable 
thought to “resigning from MIT, 
which is, more than any other 
university, associated with activities 
of the Department of ‘Defense.’” 22 
But resignation was a difficult choice 
if only because MIT’s managers had 
been treating him particularly well, 
appointing him associate professor 
at the age of 29 and named professor 
at 37. As Chomsky says, the named 
professorship, “isolated me from the 
alumni and government pressures.” 23 
It was almost as if his employers 
were now actively encouraging him 
to follow his political conscience 
without fear. Rather than resign, 
Chomsky opted to stay and fight. 

Unusable 

Ever since becoming interested 
in linguistics as a young student, 
Chomsky had gravitated toward 
theoretical models so abstract and 
formal that you might mistake them 
for some kind of mathematics. 
My own view is that under the 
circumstances, he always had 


good reason to gravitate toward 
the extremes of generality and 
formalism, distancing himself 
from the messy details of English, 
Russian or any other dialect or 
tongue. 

The military personnel who 
sponsored Chomsky’s research 
hoped for applications which 
worked. Among their fantasies was 
the dream of being able to guide 
their smart weapons by talking to 
them in English. If such people 
found Chomsky worth sponsoring, 
it was because they imagined the 
young genius might help them turn 
such dreams into reality. Since their 
agenda was common knowledge, 
Chomsky must always have been 
aware of these plans, no matter how 
uneasy it all made him feel. 

Somehow, he had to continue with 
the work he loved while keeping 
faith with his political conscience. 
Against this background, his 
preferred choice was always to 
resist the temptation of applying his 
approach to the grammar of any one 
particular language, such as English. 
The military might want that, and 
so might many of his students and 
colleagues. But Chomsky himself 
would always draw back. He would 
focus instead on Universal Grammar 
- something so utterly abstract and 
other-worldly that no matter what 
he came up with, nothing could 
possibly be used to kill anyone • 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Not social democracy 

Jack Conrad argues that the SACP is best understood in terms of ‘official communism’ and a tradition 
that dates back to the 7th Congress of Comintern 



Mass defiance, strikes and armed action were envisaged 


P eter Manson’s otherwise useful 
article, ‘Where next for the 
SACP’, is badly flawed in one 
crucial respect. 1 He fails to understand 
the history, programme and actual 
nature of ‘official communism’ 
in South Africa. That results in an 
inevitable muddle. 

We are told, for example, that 
‘official communism’, circa 1989, had 
a “largely principled programme for 
revolution” in South Africa, however, 
“what it publicly demanded of a post¬ 
revolutionary government” failed to 
go beyond the bounds of capitalism 
and should, therefore, be classified as 
“social democracy”. Apart from that 
contention being untrue - the SACP 
envisaged a “transition to socialism” 2 
- it is surely oxymoronic to describe a 
programme of “social democracy” as 
stemming from a “largely principled 
programme for revolution”. Means 
determine ends and ends determine 
means. 

Banned in 1950, the Communist 
Party of South Africa not only 
reconstituted itself as the South 
African Communist Party in 1953, 
it proceeded to exert a considerable 
influence over the African National 
Congress. Communists were elected 
onto the ANC leadership and ANC 
members were recruited into the 
ranks of the SACP, eg, Nelson 
Mandela, leader of the ANC Youth. 
Hence, the celebrated Freedom 
Charter, agreed by the Congress of 
the People, meeting in Kliptown, 
on June 26 1955. Comrade Manson 
provides this little excerpt: “The 
mineral wealth beneath the soil, the 
banks and monopoly industry shall 
be transferred to the ownership of the 
people as a whole. All other industry 
and trade shall be controlled to assist 
the wellbeing of the people.” 3 

This is evidently a measure, 
which, in and of itself, would 
put the “commanding heights of 
the economy” into state hands. 
Yet comrade Manson complains: 
the Freedom Charter was not a 
programme for the replacement of 
capitalism. He cites this stipulation: 
“All who work shall be free to form 
trade unions, to elect their officers 
and to make wage agreements with 
their employers.” Does comrade 
Manson, seriously want us to believe 
that day one after a revolution in 
South Africa, or any contemporary 
revolution, there will no longer be 
workers and employers ... and for 
some time afterwards too? 

Suffice to say, when it comes 
to South Africa, comrade Manson 
concludes that the ANC’s Freedom 
Charter amounts to nothing more 
than a call “for a range of democratic 
and pro-worker measures under the 
existing order, some of which were 
highly ambitious, given the state of 
development in South Africa.” 

He gives four examples of these 
“highly ambitious” measures: 

1. Education shall be free, 
compulsory, universal and equal for 
all children. 

2. Rent and prices shall be lowered, 
food plentiful and no-one shall go 
hungry. 

3. A preventive health scheme shall 
be run by the state. 

4. The aged, the orphans, the 
disabled and the sick shall be cared for 
by the state. 

Comrade Manson seems to believe 
that such demands were impossible 
to realise within the narrow confines 
of South Africa. He refers to the 


“mass poverty, unemployment 
and homelessness.” Either way, 
showing that he is painting from an 
extraordinarily limited palate, he 
insists on classifying the Freedom 
Charter as “social democratic”. 

Of course, “social democratic” 
is one of those slippery terms that 
have morphed and morphed again. 
In the mid-19th century it referred to 
the reformism of Louis Blanc, then 
Bonaparte’s state socialism, later in 
the 19th century, from 1875 onwards, 
it became the party name adopted by 
Marxists. Eg, the Social Democratic 
Party of Germany, the Social 
Democratic Party of Austria, the 
British Social Democratic Federation, 
the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party. The Bolsheviks called 
themselves “revolutionary social 
democrats” in order to distinguish 
themselves from the Menshevik, 
opportunist, social democrats. 

After October 1917, however, 
social democracy is upheld by that 
wing of the workers’ movement 
which wanted to distinguish itself 
from Comintern, that identified with 
the existing state and the existing 
constitutional order. The term then 
travels, further and further to the 
right. What once promised to be a 
reformist road to socialism, became, 
merely, achieving reforms within the 
capitalist system that would benefit 
workers. Eg, the Labour government 
of Clement Attlee. Nowadays, that 
is since the 1980s, social democracy 
serves as a banal label for mainstream 
bourgeois, ‘centrist’, opinion: eg, Roy 
Jenkins, Tony Blair, Vince Cable, 
Chuka Umanna. 

How does comrade Manson define 
‘social democracy’? He seems to take 
his cue from the post-1945 version of 
the term - seeking reforms within the 
capitalist system that benefit workers. 

Applied to South Africa this is 
myopic in the extreme. The ‘official 
communists’ were not committed 
either to seeking reform within the 
apartheid constitution or via the 
apartheid state. They were committed 
to an ‘official communist’ programme 
of two stages: a revolution that would 
firstly overthrow apartheid and then, 
perhaps uninterruptedly, go on to 
supersede capitalism. 

The SACP envisaged a prolonged 
mass struggle - that included 
strikes, parallel forms of popular 
administration and armed actions - 
culminating in the seizure of power 
and a popular government elected by 


universal suffrage. The SACP, note, 
sought to win a “dominant role in the 
new government” for the working 
class, ie, itself. 4 

The ANC’s Freedom Charter 
must be seen in this context. A post¬ 
apartheid government, a government 
that comes to power through an 
insurrection, an act of violence, a 
popular revolution, that insists on 
equal rights for all, that proceeds 
to nationalise the coal, diamond 
and gold mines; that does the same 
with the banks and the country’s 
monopolies; that enacts measures 
to control what remains of private 
industry and trade; that breaks up the 
big, white-owned, farms, and shares 
out the land amongst those who 
work it; that introduces a 40-hour 
week, guarantees trade union rights 
and promises to house, feed, educate 
and care for the population - such 
a government is already breaking 
through the bounds of capitalism. 

Describing such measures - carried 
out by an S ACP-dominated government, 
remember - as “a (highly ambitious) 
social democratic programme” makes 
no sense whatsoever. Any suggestion 
to the contrary is ahistorical, violates 
the accepted political lexicon of 
contemporary Marxism and surely 
testifies to a failure of the imagination. 

Comrade Manson speculates: 
“Perhaps”, he says, “despite all the 
talk of a post-apartheid democracy, 
the SACP hoped it would become 
the African equivalent of the likes of 
Czechoslovakia or Poland, operating 
a Stalinist version of ‘socialism’ 
under one-party rule.” There is no 
perhaps about it. Leave aside the 
fact that formally, in most of the so- 
called people’s democracies’ there 
were a range of parties represented 
in parliament; it was exactly the 
experience of eastern Europe, China, 
Vietnam, Korea, Cuba, etc, that the 
SACP sought to emulate. The same 
goes for the SACP’s comrades in 
Frelimo and the MPLA who came to 
power in 1975 - after the overthrow 
of the Novo regime in Portugal by 
the Armed Forces Movement. The 
SACP’s programme The path to 
power (1989) says this about Angola 
and Mozambique: “A product of 
armed and militant popular struggles, 
these victories profoundly reinforced 
the struggles of other oppressed 
peoples of the sub-continent. 
These revolutions set the stage 
for development towards socialist 
construction.” 5 


The SACP would not have banned 
the ANC in order to establish a one- 
party state. Why on earth would it 
do such a stupid thing? An SACP- 
led ANC fitted perfectly with a 
South African people’s democracy: a 
“national democracy” in the words of 
the SACP’s 1989 programme. 

A line which goes back, of course, 
to 1935 and the 7th congress of 
Comintern. To serve the perceived 
foreign policy interests of the 
Soviet state, Stalin required ‘official 
communist’ parties to subordinate 
themselves to an alliance with 
‘progressive’ sections of the 
bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie. 
These popular fronts specifically 
limited the struggles of the working 
class to achieving anti-fascist unity 
under capitalism. Only when fascism 
had been soundly defeated could 
working class power and socialism 
come onto the agenda ... so ran 
Stalinite doctrine. 

However, despite these 
programmatic limits, history provides 
us with examples of popular fronts 
coming to power (not just government). 
It is worth noting then, that in eastern 
Europe the first priority, following 
the victory of the Soviet army and 
liberation from the Nazi yoke, was not 
to introduce ‘socialism’. Rebuilding 
the economy topped the agenda for 
the ‘official communist’ parties and 
their various governmental allies. 
Inevitably, that meant attempting 
to strike a deal with ‘patriotic’ 
capitalists. True, Nazi collaborators 
had their wealth confiscated and a 
few vital sectors of industry were 
nationalised. But nothing more. There 
was land reform ... but it was carried 
out gradually. Landless peasants 
benefitted from the diminution of big 
estates and expropriating the farms 
owned by Germans, war criminals 
and the Church. Only in 1948-49 did 
such regimes undertake widespread 
nationalisation and begin the task of 
“building socialism”. 

The same perspective informed 
Mao Zedong’s Communist Party of 
China. With a view to achieving a 
‘new democracy’, the CPC proposed 
a popular front that would unite the 
working class with the intelligentsia, 
the peasantry and the national 
bourgeoisie. A bloc of four classes. 
“The present task of the revolution 
in China”, writes Mao in 1940, “is to 
fight imperialism and feudalism ... 
socialism is out of the question until 
this task is completed. The Chinese 


revolution cannot avoid taking the 
two steps, first of New Democracy 
and then of socialism.” 6 

Can ‘official communist’ 
programmes calling for a national 
democracy, a people’s democracy, a 
new democracy really be categorised 
under the same heading as social 
democracy and British Labourism? 
Surely not. 

For the sake of the argument, 
let us run a counterfactual version 
of history. The SACP and its ANC 
ally triumphantly overthrows the 
apartheid regime. Could it then 
proceed to implement its “highly 
ambitious” aim of delivering: (1) 
“free, compulsory, universal and 
equal for all children”; (2) lowering 
rent and prices, providing food in 
plenty and ensuring that “no-one 
shall go hungry”; (3) providing a 
“preventive health scheme ... run by 
the state; (4) guaranteeing that the 
“aged, the orphans, the disabled and 
the sick” are “cared for by the state”? 

Frankly, with this or that proviso, I 
see no earthly reason why not. 

Industry, agriculture and 
commercial property have to be 
progressively put under state control. 
Foreign trade made into a state 
monopoly. Need not profit becomes 
the priority. Experts in ‘planning’ fly in 
from Moscow to give advice. There are 
imports of plant and machinery from 
the Soviet Union in return for gold 
and diamonds. Undoubtedly, some 
sections of the workers, especially the 
whites, see a fall in real wages. Skilled 
workers tempted to head off to western 
Europe or north America would 
probably have to be made to stay put. 
The secret police becomes ever more 
ubiquitous. Maybe the Stasi sends 
advisers too. Obdurate racists might 
perhaps be subject to ‘re-education’ in 
remote desert camps. However, there 
is a drive for rapid industrialisation. 
Unemployment is quickly abolished. 
The increased surpluses generated by 
the workers being made fully available 
to the state. As a result, schools could 
easily be opened throughout the 
country and trustworthy teachers 
recruited from the mines, factories and 
farms. A mere governmental decree 
makes rents nominal and certainly, 
within not so many years, the state 
ensures that no one goes hungry and 
everyone gets healthcare. Possibly 
Cuba provides doctors and nurses 
without any expectation of a return. 
Such a scenario is not hard to imagine. 

Of course, bureaucratic socialism 
is not proletarian socialism, it does 
not take advanced capitalism and 
the global economy as its decisive 
point of departure. Hence it cannot 
be democratic, cannot make the 
transition to communism. In fact, 
bureaucratic socialism proves to 
be an unsustainable dead-end ... 
nevertheless, between the early 
1930s and the late 1980s, this system 
represented a real option for the 
millions of people trapped in poverty, 
hunger and ignorance. 

In the first world the second world 
often represented hell. But in the 
third world, the second world often 
represented heaven • 
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POLEMIC _ 

Liberal playthings 

Mike Macnair assesses the AWL’s second conference document, on Europe 


T he Alliance for Workers’ 

Liberty (which would be 
better called the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberalism) published in 
the September 12 issue of their paper 
Solidarity a second document for their 
coming conference: this one deals 
with Brexit and the more systematic 
defence of the AWL’s ‘Remainism’. 

In the September 13 issue of this 
paper, I commented on the AWL’s 
first conference document, on the 
role of a left or ‘revolutionary’ 
party, which had been published 
the previous week, and on a more 
interesting article on the same 
question by Lrancisco Louga of the 
Portuguese Left Bloc. In that article, I 
quoted Marx in 1871 saying that: 

Where the working class is not 
yet far enough advanced in its 
organisation to undertake a 
decisive campaign against the 
collective power, ie, the political 
power of the ruling classes, it must 
at any rate be trained for this by 
continual agitation against and a 
hostile attitude towards the policy 
of the ruling classes. Otherwise 
it will remain a plaything in their 
hands, as the September revolution 
in Lrance showed, and as is also 
proved up to a certain point by the 
game Messrs Gladstone & Co are 
bringing off in England even up to 
the present time. 1 

Gladstone was the Liberal prime 
minister and famous for his advocacy 
of free trade and ‘Manchester 
liberal’ economics. His government 
passed the Trade Union Act 1871, 
which legalised trade unions (Tory 
judge Brett J was to neuter it in 
1872 in the gas workers’ case) and 
on the same day the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act 1871 which 
criminalised picketing and any form 
of “intimidation” of scabs. 2 What was 
given with one hand was taken away 
with the other. 

The AWL’s Brexit policy, in 
spite of feeble endeavours to avoid 
this result, would precisely turn the 
workers’ movement into a plaything 
of the Liberals. This is not really 
any better than the ‘Lexiteers’ (left 
Brexiteers) whose policy turns it into 
a plaything of the Tories. 

The first third of the document is 
fairly specifically addressed to the 
issues of Brexit and the EU. The 
remainder concerns the international 
political situation and the general 
rise of the nationalist right. It argues, 
with caveats, for the defence of the 
existing free trade regime against 
Trumpism, Brexiteering, and other 
forms of nationalism. In doing so it 
makes dodgy claims about the history 
of the issue. 

In this article I will address 
specifically the line on the EU; which, 
in spite of purporting to offer a radical 
alternative to standard ‘Remainism,’ in 
fact downplays objections to the current 
EU architecture, so that the AWL 
appears as a mere tail to the Liberal 
Democrats and the Labour right. 

In a future article I will respond to 
the larger issue of ‘free trade’ and the 
shift to nationalism; I will argue that 
the AWL’s ‘free-tradeism’ tails the 
neo- liberals’ ideological claims and 
fails to recognise necessary dynamics 
of capitalism at work in the shifts 
between liberal free-trade ideology 
and party-of-order nationalisms. 

The document’s argument runs 
as follows. In the first place, the 
AWL opposes Brexit “in the name 
of the rights of the three million EU 
migrants currently in Britain;” it does 


so because “[w]e want more open 
borders, less fences and barbed-wire 
and barriers between countries;” 
and because “Socialists build on 
the progressive achievements (and 
semi-achievements, and quarter- 
achievements) of capitalism, rather 
than trying to reach the future by 
diving back into an idealised past.” 
And, a bit later, “[i]n fact, the drive 
behind Brexit is specifically and 
primarily a drive against the now 
decades-old right to free movement 
across Europe. We defend that right.” 

There are problems with these 
formulae. In essence, while it is 
true that the European Union opens 
borders and allows migration within 
itself, it is also ‘Lortress Europe’ as 
far as migration from third world 
countries is concerned, and as has 
been repeatedly dramatised over the 
last few years by the refugee crisis. 
And the same is true in relation to 
trade with third world countries. 
For example, the EU regulations on 
bananas much misrepresented in the 
Brit tabloid press are in fact merely 
part of a scheme of “non-tariff 
barriers” allowing the EU to control 
the terms of trade. 3 

But “The way beyond capitalism 
is through united left-wing and 
working-class efforts reaching across 
borders, uniting workers continent¬ 
wide and worldwide” is entirely 
correct. 

The document goes on to argue 
that opposition should not be based 
on the specific adverse consequences 
of Tory Brexit plans - the ‘hard 
Brexit’, the alleged consequences for 
social programmes, and so on. This 
is, it argues, a matter of making the 
arguments principled and “free from 
demagogy.” 

Democracy 

It now moves to consider the 
democratic or ‘mandate’ issues. “The 
June 2016 referendum was of dubious 
democratic authority.” True, but why 
this is so is nowhere explained. 

“In any case it gave no mandate 
for the specifics of what the Tories 
are doing now.” - Why not? If the 
referendum had any legitimacy, it 
surely authorised the government 
to negotiate exit - and hence to play 
carrot-and-stick games with the 
Europeans, games of a sort which 
are completely normal in both 
international and EU negotiations. 
Parliament could lay down controls 
and guidelines which limited the 
government’s room for manoeuvre - 
but has not chosen to except in very 
limited ways. The upshot will have 
to be an outcome negotiated between 
the UK government and the EU, or 
inter-govemmentally. 

“And in any case democracy 
means that minorities must retain 
the opportunity to argue and 
become majorities.” Entirely 
correct. But then this argument 
implies opposition to referenda in 
general , since the procedure is so 
much more expensive and time- 
consuming than representative forms 
that it would be very hard to justify 
repeated referenda; and indeed, The 
Independent's second referendum 
petition is branded as the “final say.” 4 
But if two, why not best of three? 

The AWL therefore demands a 
second referendum, and demands 
votes for 16- and 17- year olds and 
for migrants (especially EU citizens) 
resident in Britain; and some sort of 
compulsory opening up of the mass 
media to left wing views, the form 
of such an (implausible) opening 
up being completely undetermined, 


complaining that the 2016 debate 
“was very heavily a Tory vs Tory 
one.” What is missing here is 
recognition that such changes in the 
rules would inevitably mean “best 
of three,” since the Brexiteers would 
certainly complain of a ‘fix’ if a 
second referendum was run under 
different rules to the first. 

The document goes on to say that: 

If the Tories push through a Brexit 
deal before Labour can come to 
office, we demand Labour commit 
to repealing new restrictions on 
free movement introduced under 
that deal and to realigning with the 
Single Market and Customs Union 
with a view to getting Britain back 
into the EU. 

All these policies sit within a 
broader programme of workers’ 
unity across borders and national 
differences, winning democracy 
on a European level, social 
levelling-up across the continent, 
and replacement of the EU’s 
free-market-ist rules with rules of 
international solidarity. 

There is a very sharp tension 
between the political lines of these 
two paragraphs. In addition, the 
second paragraph is a lot vaguer 
than the first. The first calls for 
Labour to commit to repealing any 
new restrictions on free movement 
and to full compliance with existing 
EU law (correctly, if weakly, called 
in the second paragraph “the EU’s 
free-market-ist rules”) with a view 
to rejoining the EU. That is a very 
precise proposal. 

The second paragraph makes this 
proposal, and the second referendum 
proposal, “sit within a broader 
programme.” But the “broader 
programme” is very vague. “Workers’ 
unity across borders” is a mere 
aspiration. “Winning democracy on 
a European level” has no concrete 
content given to it at all. “Social 
levelling-up across the continent” is 
again vague. 

“[Replacement of the EU’s 
free-market-ist rules with rules of 
international solidarity” is completely 
meaningless. 

In the first place, what “the EU’s 
free-market-ist rules” actually means 
is that the Treaties of Rome, of 
Maastricht and of Nice entrench in 
the EU’s constitution commitments 
to competition which bar ‘state aids’, 
including nationalisations; 5 freedom 
of establishment (of movement of 
capital) which forms the basis of the 
Viking and Laval decisions which 
potentially illegalise much industrial 
action; 6 and controls on state deficits, 
which have formed the basis of 
‘troika’ (IMF-European Central 
Bank-European Commission) 

interventions in Ireland and southern 
European countries in the wake of the 
“Eurozone crisis”. 

Entrench means that the rules 
cannot be got rid of by ordinary 
legislation. In the US constitution, for 
example: 

The Congress, whenever two 
thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this constitution, 
or, on the application of the 
legislatures of two thirds of 
the several states, shall call 
a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes, as part of this 
constitution, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three fourths of the 


several states, or by conventions in 
three fourths thereof, as the one or 
the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress ... 

In the case of the EU, amendment of 
the treaties is more difficult. It does 
not only require two thirds majorities 
to initiate and a three quarters 
majority - of the states - to pass. The 
EU treaties can only be amended by 
unanimous agreement of the member 
states. 

Of course, the application of 
the rules is inconsistent. Germany, 
France and Italy have notoriously at 
one or another time been allowed to 
break the budget deficit rules, and 
so on. But this merely means that 
arbitrary exceptions are allowed. 
In Greece, Syriza imagined that 
‘rationality’ would lead to flexibility 
in their favour; the reverse occurred. 

Secondly, “rules of international 
solidarity” is completely empty. 
Supporters of the existing regime 
could perfectly well argue that 
the existing rules are “rules of 
international solidarity”: they apply 
across the board, and, indeed, the 
‘bailouts’, 7 and the failed attempts to 
get a common EU policy on refugees, 
have both been sold as matters of 
‘European solidarity’. 

What’s needed is not replacement 
entrenched rules somehow different 
from the ordo-liberals’ version. 
Rather, the right demand is the 
overthrow of the regime of the treaties, 
and with it of the entrenchment of 
ordo-liberal ideology in Europe s 
constitution. Democratising Europe 
also requires the creation of some 
means of overthrowing decisions 
of the Court of Justice , and where 
necessary of impeaching the judges. 
CPGB has, of course, proposed 
elsewhere a far more extensive 
programme of democratising Europe. 

Lib Dem 

The document says that: 

There is strong grass-roots feeling 
against Brexit ... Yet so far the 
running in anti-Brexit protests 
has been made by the Liberal 
Democrats and groupings on 
similar wavelengths ... 

We aim to create a pole, visible 
on the streets, combatting Brexit 
from a socialist and internationalist 
viewpoint. 

The reality is that the AWL’s proposals 
on the concrete issues of alternatives 
to the present EU architecture are so 
weak that even if the AWL creates a 
‘pole visible on the streets’ it will be 
nothing but a tail for the Lib Dems 
and the Labour right which provides 
a pseudo-left colouration for their 
pro-EU campaign • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. Marx to Friedrich Bolte in New York, Nov 23 
1871, https://www.marxists.org/archive/marx/ 
works/1871 /letters/71 _ 11 _23 .htm. 

2. Trade Union Act 1871, 34 & 35 Viet c 31; Gas 
Workers’ Case R v Bunn & others (1872) 12 Cox 
CC 316; Criminal Law Amendment Act 1871, 34 

6 35 Viet, c.32 

3. See eg. https://ec.europa.eu/agriculture/sites/ 
agriculture/files/bananas/fact-sheet_en.pdf. 

4. https://www.independent.co.uk/fmal-say. 

5. E.g. ‘Fear of Jeremy Corbyn-led government 
prompts tough EU line on Brexit’ Times May 

7 2018; ‘UK Brexit team seeks to exploit 
EU concern over Corbyn state aid plans’ The 
Guardian Aug 2 2018. 

6. Extensive discussion in M Freedland and J 
Prassl (ed) Viking, Laval and beyond Oxford 
2014. 

7. In reality, ‘bailouts’ of southern European states 
at the expense of their citizens for the benefit of 
northern European banks and arms manufacturers. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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DSA: three 
candidates 
and 50,000 
members 


Weighing up the midterms 

Democrats are set to make gains, says Peter Moody. But will they be big enough to fatally wound 
Donald Trump? 



Adding a tincture of red 


T he democratic credentials of 
the United States are often 
ambiguous at best. However, one 
thing in our favour, which most other 
countries do not practice, is electing 
the entire House of Representatives 
every two years. 

This provides the electorate 
with a chance to weigh in on the 
development of any administration 
outside of presidential elections. 
There are, of course, checks and 
balances on democracy. Even if 
there is a massive swing against the 
president’s party, it would still have 
control of the executive branch itself, 
and the fact that the Senate only 
elects one third of its members every 
two years means that even within the 
legislature any “extreme democratic 
passions” of the electorate will be 
curtailed somewhat. Nevertheless, 
midterm elections do usually see 
some losses for the president’s party, 
often resulting in one or both houses 
of Congress changing hands. 

If opinion polls are anything to go 
by, the Democratic Party has reason to 
be optimistic. There is talk of a ‘blue 
wave’ sweeping the Republicans out 
of power in Congress. However, to 
take both houses in November they 
need to pick up 24 seats in the House 
and two seats in the Senate. 

Since the end of the civil war in 
1865, the president’s party has lost 
on average 30 seats in the House and 
two in the Senate during midterms. 1 
1 Limiting the scope to just midterm 
elections in the 21st century - 
which includes one of the only two 
instances in the past century where 
the president’s party gained seats in 
both houses - the numbers change 
to 24 in the House and four in the 
Senate seats. Combined with the 
president’s unpopularity, incumbent 


Republicans retiring from their seats 
and court cases which have redrawn 
House districts, things look good for 
the Democrats. 

They are confident about their 
prospects of gaining control of at 
least one house of Congress. Of 
course, Democrats have foundered 
on relying too much on data trends 
before - witness the 2016 presidential 
elections - and even gains in votes 
may not lead to victory. While district 
gerrymandering is under challenge, 
Republicans still maintain a structural 
advantage. The Democrats would 
likely need well over 50% of the vote 
in order to actually take the House. In 
the Senate, they have to defend more 
incumbent seats than the Republicans 
in this cycle. So the Democrats need 
to appeal to more people than they 
did two years ago. 

Nationalism 

The Democrats have developed 
a three-pronged approach. The 
first prong is a doubling down on 
patriotism, partially with the ongoing 
Russia investigation in mind, but 
also with many of their candidates 
having some sort of military or 


national security (read: FBI or CIA) 
background. Such credentials feature 
prominently in their campaign. It’s 
not the ‘America first’ nationalism 
of Donald Trump, but rather the 
‘American first in the world’ sort of 
nationalism. For long common coin 
in the US political mainstream, albeit 
now with a stronger national security/ 
national defence emphasis. 

The second prong is to highlight 
atrocious Republican attitudes 
towards women, something which 
several members of Congress, 
Donald Trump himself, and now 
the president’s Supreme Court 
nominee have been more than able 
to help along. While the last couple 
of years has also shown that several 
Democratic officials have assaulted 
or otherwise taken advantage 
of women during their careers, 
Democrats in general have been 
able to give the appearance of taking 
these matters more seriously within 
their own ranks (and being genuinely 
better about this than Republicans, if 
only marginally). Such an approach 
is designed to appeal to ‘moderate’ or 
‘suburban’ voters who are seen as key 
constituents in many of the districts 


where Republican incumbents seem 
vulnerable. This has been a theme 
in Democrat electoral campaigns 
for years. But, now, they hope it will 
prove a winner. 

The third prong is a bit more 
interesting. There is a left bloc in 
the Democratic Party that formed 
around the Bernie Sanders campaign 
and has now coalesced around Our 
Revolution. This is an organisation 
driven in the main by the Democratic 
Socialists of America. 

For example, many Democratic 
politicians have come on board, 
at least rhetorically, for some sort 
of universal healthcare system - 
nowadays around the slogan of 
‘Medicare for AH’- which was 
a major plank in the Sanders 
campaign. As for DSA itself, it 
has seen dramatic growth over the 
past two years with its officially- 
publicised membership now at over 
50,000. Besides that, there has been 
electoral success. 

Three DSA members won House 
or Senate primaries: Alexandria 
Ocasio-Cortez in New York and 
Rashida Tlaib in Michigan. Both are 
running in House districts that are safe 


enough to assume that they will win 
in November. The Senate candidate, 
Zak Ringelstein in Maine, is running 
against both a Republican and the 
Independent incumbent Angus King 
and thus faces a tougher race. But 
his victory is sufficiently within the 
realm of possibility that DSA could 
have three nominal members in 
federal office come November. 2 

These and other wins have 
energised a layer of the population 
that will likely turn out in the 
Democrats’ favour. As for the 
DSA, it has not issued a blanket 
endorsement of the Democrats and 
is instead focusing its energy on 
electing “open socialists”. A healthy 
development. If there is a ‘blue 
wave’ this November, there will be 
some welcome flecks of red • 

Notes 

1.1. www.nbcnews.com/politics/elections/ 
everything-you-need-know-about-2018-midterm- 
elections-n832226 

2.2. Due to the peculiarities of New York election 
law, Ocasio-Cortez’s election is not quite assured, 
as the Democrat she beat for the nomination 

is also going to be on the ballot in November; 
while he has said he will not be campaigning for 
re-election, there remains the possibility that he 
could be returned to Congress. 
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